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PEEFACE. 



The study of language, and the derivation of 
words, have been of late so frequently brought 
before the public, that these Conversations can 
offer little novelty to the reader of larger and 
more able works. They are intended solely for 
the use of children, for the subject is most im- 
portant and interesting, and one to which the 
youthful mind should be early directed. The 
ideas have no claim to originality: they have 

been taken from the best writers on the subject ; 

* 

and the author has been greatly indebted for 
much valuable assistance to the Rev. Dr White, 
late Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford, and Editor of the " Ormulum." 
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CONVEKSATIONS ON WOKDS. 



CONVERSATION I. 

Lucy, — ^Mamma, I cannot learn my lesson, I 
have been trying for the last hour ; but it is full 
of long words and hard names, and I cannot re- 
member half of them. 

Mamma, — But why do you tell me this ? Per- 
haps you do not give your attention ; and then, 
you know, I cannot help you. 

L, — ^Yes, mamma, I have really given all my 
attention for a very long while ; but I do not un- 
derstand many words, and I think the history of 
Home is the most difficult thing I ever learned. 

M, — Stay, stay, Lucy, I will explain the names 
to you. I wish you to find all knowledge pleasant, 
and I do not wish you ever to learn any thing you 
do not perfectly comprehend, because in that case 
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8 CONVERSATIONS ON WORDS. 

it can make no impression, and you will forget it 
easily. Suppose we talk about words every Satur- 
day morning, then you can bring me the difficul- 
ties you meet with in the week, and we will con- 
quer them together, and find out the meaning 
and origin of the words ; and, I think, when we 
have done this for a little time, neither Lucy nor 
Willie will find fault with new books, and wish to 
lay them aside. But, first of all, tell me what are 
some of the words which this morning puzzled my 
little girl so much ? 

L. — Oh, mamma, you will laugh now ; but we 
did not understand the passage in which it is said 
that the Bomans traced their pedigree from the 
gods. We do not know what pedigree is. 

WiUie. — Oh, Lucy, how very inattentive you 
are ! Do you not remember hearing papa say the 
other day that we could prove our pedigree in a 
direct line from William of Wykeham, and that 
he then told us pedigree meant descent ? 

L, — Yes, I remember that now ; but I do not 
see what resemblance there is between pedigree 
and descent y — and then I forget its meaning again 
and again. 

M. — Don't speak so deploringly, Lucy ! Pedi- 
gree shall be the first word of our first lesson, and 
you will soon understand why pedigree is so fre- 
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quently used instead of the word descent. It is 
derived from pes^ pedis, the Latin for a foot, a step ; 
and by this you may perceive its true signification, 
as it implies a tracing back our ancestry, step by 
step, from generation to generation. Another de- 
rivation of the word has been also given, which 
at any rate will amuse you*, and it is not without 
its share of ingenuity. Do you see the great 
genealogical tree of the present reigning family 
in England, at the other side of the room ? What 
does it remind you of, as you look at it from 
here? 

L, — Oh, mamma, I really do not know. It is 
something like the foot of a great bird, and the 
narrow part at the top, from which all the lines 
part, is like the leg. 

M, — ^You are right, my dear ; and it was be- 
cause other people thought so too that they named 
these genealogical trees tables of pedigree or de- 
scent, from their resemblance to a crane's foot ; 
for pes, in Latin, means foot, and grus, a crane. 

Z. — Thank you, thank you, mamma ; I do not 
think I shall e\ or forget that, for I shall never 
hear the word pedigree without picturing papa's 
genealogical table, and its likeness to a crane*s 
foot. But, mamma, your explanation of one dif- 
ficulty seems to bring another, for I do not un- 
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derstand the word gmecdogical itself; that is, I do 
not rightly understand it, nor why it is applied to 
that table of dates and names. 

M, — ^We have so many words in our English 
language terminating in a similar manner that I 
am glad this one excited your attention, as it will 
furnish you with a key to the others. From all 
we have already said respecting it, you will un- 
derstand that the term signifies a history of the 
mocesskn of families; it is derived from two Greek 
words, g^n^Gy lineage, and Idgds, history. 

W. — ^How very nice, mamma, to know that ; 
but I am afraid you will not satisfy us so easily 
as to the next word. The book was telling of a 
certain office which continued during a Itistrum, 
and, when I looked in the explanation of names 
given at the head of the chapter, it mentioned 
that this word meant a period of Jive years among 
the Romans. Now, can you tell us why such a 
period was called a lustrum ? 

M, — ^Very easily, my dears. Just consider if 
we have no English word of a similar sound, 

L. — Of course, mamma, Itutre ; but lustre has 
such a very different meaning, that it cannot help 
us. 

M. — ^Do not be quite so sure. Our word lustre 
signifies deamess, brightness, and is derived from 
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a Latin word, lustro, I purify, so that we may un- 
derstand lustre and brightness as the consequence 
of cleansing. Now it was the custom to purify 
the city of Eome every fifth year, and therefore 
the citizens naturally termed this space of time a 
purification or lustrum, 

W, — Oh, mamma, how interesting you make his- 
tory ! We will never say again we do not like it. 
The next difficulty we met with was in the sen- 
tence, " The immolation of more victims was de- 
manded, in consequence of the misfortune which 
was befalling the city." We supposed immolation 
meant sacrifice, but I never heard the word before. 

M. — It was the custom, my dears, in former 
times, when a sacrifice was to be made, to sprinkle 
the victim's head, before it was slaughtered, with 
coarsely-ground barley and salt, called among 
the Romans " mola" the word originally mean- 
ing " a mill." So by degrees the Romans used 
this word for their sacrifices, immoh, I sacri- 
fice; and when they conquered Britain, and intro- 
duced much of their language here, we too adopted 
the same term, and called our sacrifices immola- 
Hons. Does this satisfy you both ? 

L, — ^Indeed it does, mamma ; and the next time 
I am in any quandary about my lessons, I shall 
come to you to help me, for you know, 
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« 

If. — I do not know any thing at all about the 
matter, except that Lucy has ^sed a word which 
I do not think very pretty for a little girl's lips. 
However, as perhaps you may like to know 
something about it, we will finish our lesson to- 
day with a word or two on the origin and mean- 
ing of quandary. And here again we must go 
back to the early history of England, when it 
was conquered by the Normans in 1066. William 
of Normandy endeavoured to introduce his own 
language, and to cause it to be in general use 
throughout our land, and many traces of this 
language still remain. This very word is a cor- 
ruption of the French " quen dirai-je" literally, 
what shall I say of it ? and we can fancy the old 
Norman barons, when in doubt upon any subject, 
frequently using this exclamation, until it became 
a common phrase expressive of any difficulty to 
say, " One is in a quandary" And now, dears, 
put by your books ; we will take advantage of 
this bright morning for a ramble in the fields. 

W. — But, mamma, we must first make our les- 
son. We have learnt the meaning of pedi^ee, 
lustrum, immolation^ and quandary. I wonder 
what words we shall have next time ! 
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L, — ^Mamma, I like your way of explaining 
words so very much; I am sure I understand 
them far better than I ever did before ; for one 
single word seems to bring past scenes of history, 
and to have so much more meaning than I ever 
thought of. 

M, — Yes, my dear, you are quite right ! Let 
us look at the word calamity for instance ! We 
can well fancy in early times the greatest mis- 
fortune that could befal those whose wealth lay 
chiefly in pasture lands and rich fields would be 
the destruction of their crops and harvest ; now 
this was frequently caused by a small species of 
locust, in Greek kalamaiae, which infested the 
calamos or stalks of corn. In time, the term 
ccAamity was from this given to all misfortunes ; 
for though at first applied only to the losses 
occasioned by this insect, its use became gradu- 
ally extended to denote greater and less remedi- 
able miseries. But I wished to speak to you 
to-day about the word tribulation, which gains a 
deeper, fuller, and more beautiful meaning, by 
looking into its origin. It is derived from the 
Latin word trtbiUiu, an instrument consisting of 
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three spikes, so arranged that one should point 
upwards while the other two rested on the 
ground. These were thrown by the Roman in- 
fantry to impede the advance of the enemy's 
cavalry. The root is two Greek words, tria, three, 
and belos, or hole, a dart or spike ; hence the pro- 
priety of "the path" or "the way" of tribula- 
tion, and the impropriety of "the clouds" or 
" foaves" of tribulation. Some, too, have de- 
rived it from the kindred Latin tvihulum, which 
was a threshing instrument used by the Romans 
to separate the corn from the husks ; and I think, 
in this view of it, the early church appropriated 
the word well, when they chose it to express the 
sorrows and troubles of this world, which are 
sent to purify our hearts, to separate the chaff 
from the wheat, and to make us more meet for 
the garner of our Lord and Master.* I hope my 
children will understand this, and will not again 
consider tribulations as the stern decree of a 
harsh master, but as the instrument in the hand 
of that Lord who would " purify to himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works." 

L. — Oh ! mamma, I wish Widow Jones could 

* Home Tooke derives it from the Anglo-Saxon verb, 
Tribnlan, to bruise, to pound, to vex. See Diversions of 
Purley, Part ii., p. 488. 
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hear that. She was saying the other day that God 
was hard upon her ; and I think if she could learn 
that tribulations here are for our ultimate good, 
she would be a happier and more contented per- 
son ! Do you think so, mamma ? 

M, — I do, my love ; but we must now go on 
with our lesson, as time is pressing rapidly, and I 
have not yet heard any of your own words. 

W, — We have one all ready, however, and have 
been considering what new light you would throw 
upon it. The Mosaic law, mamma, we suppose 
to be so named after Moses ; but I cannot think 
why that beautiful brooch, which uncle John 
brought you from Italy the other day, should have 
the same name, and be called mosaic work. It 
seems to me to have nothing at all to do with 
Moses. 

M. — It certainly has not, Willie. You are right 
as to the term Mosaic, in reference to the law ; 
but the mosaic^ which designates a rare and beau- 
tiful art among the Italians, is from a different 
source. It is derived from " ofus musivum" that 
is, a work connected with the Muises, and its 
graceful beauty sufficiently accounts for its dis- 
tinguished name. 

X. — Oh ! mamma, I do not think it pretty 
enough to be imputed to the hand of the Muses. 
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I remember you told me that in old mythology 
they were considered the patronesses of all the 
arts. 

M» — That is true; but in course of time we have 
adopted their name to mark all intellectual ac- 
quirements, and we call any thing that is superior 
and elegant the work of the Muses ; and I think 
I shall shock you stiU more when I tell you that 
a word you have in daily use is also derived from 
the same source. Amusement is nothing more 
than a turning away from studyy or from the 
Muses— a musis; and so you see that we cannot 
enjoy it unless we have first learned it by diligent 
study; for the word implies this in itself, and I 
am sure none of my dear children would wish 
their lives to be all amusementy but find increased 
pleasure in having deserved an hour of recrea- 
tion. 

W, — ^Yes, yes, mamma; I always like play 
better after lessons than in the holidays, for I am 
tired then of doing nothing. 

L, — I wish I could say so too, Willie, and, 
perhaps, when I am older I shall ; but I think if 
you learnt music, and had to get through that t&r- 
Tlhlegainmut, you would confess play to be a great 
deal more agreeable. 

W, — Oh ! I daresay I might; but boys have 
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plenty of hard things to conquer also ; Latin and 
Greek verbs are very tiresome sometimes, and I 
fancy you would not prefer them to your music, 
or gammut as you called it just now ; though I 
don't know what you mean by it. 

M, — Gammut is the scale of musical notes. It 
is called so from the G-reek letter gammas and uty 
the name of a musical note. Guy of Arezzo, a 
Benedictine monk, who reformed the church 
music in 1024, composed a musical scale with 
these six words, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la. Afterwards 
he placed by the side of these notes the follow- 
ing seven letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and because 
he placed the letter G (the Greek y) on the note 
which he had added to his ancient system, the 
whole scale was denominated as it is to this day. 

W, — ^Well, Lucy, I think you should try to 
like your music better after this nice explanation, 
which we must all recollect. But, mamma, as 
we are speaking of lessons, I remember a word 
which my French master uses very often, and 
which I have frequently intended to ask you 
about. Whenever I make a mistake in my exer- 
cise, he tells me that it is a solecism. What does 
he mean by that ? 

M, — A solecism is an impropriety contrary to 
the rules of grammar. If you get your Atlases, 
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you will see in Cilicia a city of the name of Soli. 
A colony from Attica settled there some centuries 
before Christ, who therefore received the name 
of " Soloikoi," or inhabitants of Soli, — from the 
two Greek words, Soloi, Soli, and oikoSf a house ; 
and as they gradually lost the purity of their 
mother tongue, it occasioned the application of 
the term " Soloikismos," solecismyto similar corrup- 
tions, the word meaning such an expression as 
would be used by an inhabitant of Soloi. Now, 
we must end here our lesson for to-day. You, 
Willie, can write your French exercise, and be 
careful not to make more solecisms than you can 
help. But first let us see what we have learned. 

W. — Calamity^ tribulation, mosaic^ gammut^ 
and solecism, 

L. — And amusementy Willie ; I liked that de- 
rivation as well as any. 
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W, — Mamma, we have prepared a long list of 
words for to-day. Scoundrel, sycophant, honey- 
moon, bombast, tragedy, and . 
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M, — Stop, stop, Willie ; one at a time, if you 
please. You will quite confuse me with such a 
long string of difficulties. 

W, — Oh ! mamma, you are laughing now ; but 
you would not have laughed yesterday if you had 
heard papa speaking of Dick Robson's son, Jim. 
Papa told him he was a good-for-nothiiff scouri- 
drd, and ordered him to leave the farmKrectly. 
The poor boy cried so much that I Vs quite 
sorry, and papa's words have been rjiging in 
my ear ever since. Can you tell me i£^e derive 
that word scoundrel from the stern md Eomans, 
or from the more peace-loving Saxons ? 

M. — The word comes to us, Willie, from neither 
of these sources ; but its origin is interesting, as 
it shows us in what baseness of character was 
supposed to consist among those who first applied 
it to the worthless and despicable man. It is 
derived from two Italian words, sconder-ntoUa^ — 
literally, one who hides himself when the muster- 
roll is called; we apply it in the same sense 
now, for surely cowardice is baseness in the 
soldier. But it has a more extended significa- 
tion, as you may see by your papa's use of it 
to-day. Your second word, sycophant, is derived 
from two Greek words, sukvny a fig, and phainOy 
I show. You need not look so incredulous. 
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Willie, for I will soon explain how this is, and 
how a tale-bearer or flatterer is associated with 

W, — Oh! mamma, that is very curious! I 
cannot think of any reason for it at all. 

M, — ^In the days of the Athenians, figs, which 
grew plentifully in their soft and delicious climate, 
were prohibited from being exported in large quan- 
tities, but, as in the case of smuggling in our own 
times, there were many secret establishments for 
carrying on this traffic. Of course these were 
likely to be discovered, and those who gave in- 
formation of these illicit proceedings were called 
irycopAanfe,^literally, those who shxm figs, — until 
the term came to be applied to any one who acted 
the part of informer against another. 

W, — Then, mamma, if I tell you tales of Lucy, 
am I a sycophant? I thought it was something 
much worse than that. 

M, — It is so, my dear; and like many other 
words, it witnesses against us; it bears testimony 
to the evil passions that rise in our hearts, and 
lead us to convict others for our own selfish ad- 
vantage. When this word was first used it 
meant nothing more than what I have told you, 
but, in course of time, informing was made a 
trade by a worthless set of people^ whose sole 
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object was the fortune which frequently arose out 
of the condemnation of the accused, so that syco^ 
phcmt came to mean one who flatters another, and 
maliciously informs against offenders, in order to 
procure favour for himself. We have other words, 
—alas ! too many, — which in the same way bear 
witness against us, and prove how the nobler 
feelings of our nature, implanted by God himself, 
have been uprooted, or become worthless weeds, 
and how deeply man has fallen from the height 
of his original creation! Cunning, which now 
implies nothing but fraudulent dexterity, deceit, 
and slyness, originally signified knowledge and 
skill ; and we can yet trace its source from the 
Anglo-Saxon word cunnan, to know; while crafty, 
from the Saxon crce/t, power, bears scarcely 
any analogy with its former meaning; though 
we still retain the word craft, and give it an 
honourable use, for a man's craft is the art in 
which he possesses most skill. Then, again, 
simple and simpleton will sadly testify to the same 
thing ; for, no longer terms of honour, they now 
rather imply something of scorn. We do not 
look upon a simpleton as one without fold (sine 
plica), and therefore worthy of our admiration 
and respect, but condemn him as a foolish being; 
for as the guileless man is slow to comprehend 
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the double dealings of the world, the term be- 
came expressive of one deficient in intellect, and 
incapable of appreciating the actions of those 
around him, and we rarely now use the word in 
its original and beautiful meaning. But I see 
you are looking impatient for me to continue our 
lesson, and are, I dare say, thinking that I have 
been a great deal too long ; but I wish my chil- 
dren to feel that the true end of knowledge is 
not the acquirement of a few facts, but the gaining 
of new ideas ; that the soil of their understand- 
ing may not contain alone some dry barren seeds, 
but that these seeds may have life to shoot up, — 
a life which owes its source and increase to that 
glorious light which descends through the mists 
of earth from the heavens above. Without this 
light, learning is but an empty sound, it is of no 
true value to us, and can give us no happi- 
ness. And here I will speak to you of the word 
homhastf which, I remember, is one of those 
you mentioned when you came to me this 
morning. I suppose you know what bombast 
means ? 

L, — Oh, yes, mamma : papa said the other day 
Mr Wall was homhastic, because he used so many 
high-sounding words. 

M, — ^Yes, bombast signifies truly big words 
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without any meaning in them; and we can easily 
see the name comes from bombaH, a stuff of loose 
texture, used to swell out the garments, and thus 
expressing show without solidity. 

W. — Oh, mamma, I hope I shall never be horn- 
bcutic, for there is nothing I dislike so much as a 
pretension of any thing ; and I think it is always 
sure to be found out. 

if. — Yes, my love, and a better motive than 
that must also guide us, and we must look at ac- 
tions as well as words, and prove and see that 
their substance is not false beneath, nor their tex- 
ture flimsy and unreal. 

Z.*— Does boast come from the same word 
originally, mamma? 

M, — No ; boast comes from the Saxon word 
bogaUf signifying to we a bow ; and a person who 
vaunts is said, you know, to draw a long bow. In 
Latin also, the word jacto has the same extension 
of meaning. We shall not have time for our other 
words to-day, but I shall bear them in mind for 
the next time. 

W. — Oh, mamma, do finish them this morning, 
for I would much rather hear you talk than go 
into the garden. 

M, — I dare say you would ; but we have learnt 
as much as you can well remember to-day^ and 

C 
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therefore we will just go over it, and then you 
can put on your hat and have a good game of 
play. 

W. — ^We began with ioound/rdy mamma, then 
iycophant, and that reminded you of cunning^ 
crtrft, and simpleton, and, I think, bombast and 
boast were the last. 
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W. — Mamma, you are to tell us about honeys 
moon this morning. You remember that was one 
of the words we omitted last week. 

M, — I am quite ready, dears, to answer all 
questions ; but I think, if you reflect a little, you 
will remember I told you something of this in a 
history lesson a few days ago. Did you ever hear 
of Attila, king of the Huns ? 

W. — ^Yes, mamma, of course I have ; he over- 
ran the south of Europe, with his barbarous fol- 
lowers, A.D. 452, and committed great havoc in 
the neighbourhood of Rome ; but that does not 
remind me at all of honet/moon. 
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M, — ^Well, Willie, I suppose I must tell you 
about it. The term honeyiinjoon had its origin with 
the Saxons, who adopted the phrase fronl a cus- 
tom prevalent among the northern nations of 
drinking a beverage of which they were exceed- 
ingly fond, made principally from honey, for thirty 
days, one revolution of the moon, after the cele- 
bration of a marriage. It is said that Attila, king 
of the Huns, who, in addition to a multitude of 
wives, married the beautiful Huldijunde, drank so 
freely of this liquor on the night of his wedding, 
that in the morning he was found suffocated in 
his bed. 

W, — I shall try not to forget that again, 
mamma. But there is a word now that we all wish 
to hear of, and I am sure you can tell us about it. 
At the election last week, papa said he would not 
vote for Mr Stewart, because he was a WMg, We 
did not hear any more, and have been puzzling 
ever since to find out what he meant. 

M, — Whig, my dear boy, is the name of a poli- 
tical party, the principles of which you would 
hardly understand at present: the word is derived 
from the Ssaon htomg, a kind of milk which the 
Covenanters in Scotland, who were opposed to the 
court party, were forced to drink during their 
wanderings. The term has frequently changed 
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its signification, though we still use it to denomi- 
nate a party in the State ; but it will be time 
enough for you to think of such matters when 
you are a little older. And now tell me what is 
the next word we are to talk of. 

L, — Ohy mamma, since you began these lessons 
in words, I am always meeting with some new 
difficulty in which I require your help, and every 
time I speak I use some word of which I should 
like to know the history. 

M, — That is very probable, my love, and it is 
not the case with words alone, but with every 
other study ; the more we acquire, the more we 
discover our own ignorance, and feel a greater de- 
sire for increased knowledge ; and I hope when 
these lessons are over, to see you all in earnest, 
endeavouring to find out for yourselves the deeper 
meanings and the hidden treasures that yet lie in 
the bosom of our richly-stored language. 

W, — ^Yes, mamma, I think I shall try. But 
now tell me why did you say the other day that 
you were going to file the papers you received 
from London ? I expected to find them all cut 
Into some particular form, and, instead of that, I 
see they are put on a wire with a hook at the end. 
Is that 21. file ? 

M, — A file, Willie, is certainly a steel tool to 
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polish iron ; but when we use the word to ex- 
press a method of guarding papers, it is a cor- 
ruption of the French term, filer^ to thread, and 
implies, to string them together for the sake of 
preservation. We have another English word that 
comes from the same root, namely, pamphlet, 
which is a corruption of par un JUet, literally, 6y 
a thread, for a pamphlet, you know, is a book con- 
sisting of a few leaves stitched together. 

W. — Oh ! I like that, mamma ; only I suppose 
all these French words tell us that Britain was 
conquered by the Normans, and that they tried 
to do away with the old Saxon dialect of the 
land. 

M, — They do so certainly, my dear boy ; but 
does not the Saxon origin of many terms speak 
to us of subjugation, — of the time when our old 
Celtic ancestors fled to the fastnesses and forests 
of the country, there to shelter themselves from 
barbarous invaders? for there are few remains 
now of the ancient British language, and these 
are found chiefly in the wilds of Cornwall, or the 
almost inaccessible islands of the Hebrides. 

W. — Oh ! yes, mamma, I remember in our 
geography lesson, you said afon was an old 
British word which signified a river or stream, 
and that was why there were so many rivers of 
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that name, and that Alan in Cornwall and Aln in 
Northumberland were from the British alwen, 
which meant white. Caer, too, which so often 
begins the Welsh names, is the British for fortress 
or wall. I never thought before that the mean- 
ing of words would make geography interesting, 
but indeed it does, mamma, because now almost 
every place reminds me of some great historical 
event. 

M. — I am glad you have discovered this now, 
at any rate, Willie ; and you will find, too, that 
many names of things for which you could assign 
no satisfactory reason, will be explained by in- 
creasing knowledge of other subjects, as well as 
the derivation of words. Thus, when you read 
the history of France, you will see that Dauphiuy 
which you know is the title of the eldest son of 
the French Bang, as Prince of Wales is of ours, 
does not draw its origin from some old Latin or 
Greek term, but from Dawphin^, which was a 
province of that kingdom. The country of Dau- 
phin^ was ceded by Humbert the Second to 
Philip the Sixth of Yalois, a.d, 1350, on condi- 
tion that, ever after, the eldest son of the King 
should bear the title of Dauphin. The country 
of Dauphin^ itself was so called, I have heard, 
from one of its princes being so remarkably 
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gentle^ that a dolphin was painted on his shield 
to express the mildness of his sway, — ^but this I 
scarcely believe. The word asstisnn comes from 
the name of an Eastern tribe, called the Arsacides 
or Assassins. One of their sheiks or princes, 
known as the Old Man of the Mountain, who 
lived in the 12th century, iiT a castle on Mount 
Lebanon, instructed his followers, who religiously 
revered him, to lie in wait for passers-by that 
they might murder them ; and thus from his prac- 
tice the word assassin came to be used in our 
language as a name for a secret nnurderer. An- 
other word which occurs in our geography lessons 
is ermine, which is the fur of the rat of Armenia ; 
but the examples are numberless, and I fear our 
time is exhausted. 

W. — Oh ! no, mamma, do tell us some more, 
and we will try to remember them! Did you 
not tell us cambric was from Carnbray, where it 
was first made ? 

Z. — And turkey^ mamma, comes from Turkey, 
I suppose, does it not ? 

M, — No, the turkey is falsely so named, and it 
is likely, Lucy, to lead more than you into error, 
for it was unknown in Europe until it was intro- 
duced from the New World, where it is indige- 
nous ; but many of our common fowls owe their 
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appellation to the place whence tliey come, and 
thus constantly remind us that we muat thank 
other lands for their possession. The phtuant is 
a native of the shores of the Phasus, in Aua 
Minor, and I need not say what countries own 
the Cochin-China, Polish, and Japan fonk. But 
I cannot talk any more to-day ; if you like, yoa 
can prepare me, by our next lesson, a list of words 
formed from the name of the land where they 
originated, or the person who invented them. 

W. — Thank you, mamma, we shall like that ; 
and now may we go over what we have learned f 

Jtf.— Certainly ; you, Lucy, may begin. 

L. — Hm^ytnoon, whig, pamphlet, and 

W. — I will help you, Lucy, with the others; 
atta/ain, dauphin, pheasant, and ermine. 1 thick 
that is all. 



/ 
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W. — You told us, mamma, to prepare to-day 
a list of things whose names speak either of their 
first inventiou, or of the places they originally 
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came from. We have thought of some, but I am 
half afraid they may not be right. 

M, — Let me hear some of them, and then I can 
judge for myself. 

W, — Well, mamma, the bayonet we know to be 
named from Bayonne, where it was first made ; 
cordovan I suppose to be from Cordova, cur- 
rant from Corinth, dimity from Damietta, and 
guinea from the west coast of Africa. 

M, — ^Very well, my dear children ; and now, I 
suppose, you expect me to make some additions 
to your list The word milliner is derived by Dr 
Johnson from Milaner, an inhabitant of Milan — a 
district noted for the manufacture of such goods 
as are now generally recognised under the name 
of millinery. Pistol is so called from Pistoia, in 
Tuscany ; gingham, from Guingamp, in France ; 
diaper, from Ypres (d'Ypres), in Flanders ; and 
sardonic, which signifies /^i^w^, and is a word 
applied to laughing, comes from Sardinia, because 
a certain herb was said to grow there which • 
caused involuntary laughter. 

W, — Oh ! mamma, that would just have suited 
me, for I do like to be merry, and to see every 
one else so. I think I should have made an ex- 
cellent follower of Democritus ! 
M, — Every thing has its proper season, my boy,. 
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and immoderate mirth is never to be desired. 
You remember the text you learned the other 
day, '^ As he that taketh away a garment in cold 
weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, so is he that 
singeth songs to a heavy heart." And again, in 
the New Testament it is enjoined to "rejoice 
with them that rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep." It is difficult to understand this at once, 
but the experience of life will show you how need- 
ful it is to bridle every passion, either for good 
or bad, mirth or sorrow. Now, sine risu, or in our 
own tongue seriously^ we will continue our lesson. 

W. — Mamma, you have never talked to us of 
tragedf/y which is a word I mentioned some time 
ago. You know that large book papa was read- 
ing, — ^he told us it contained tragedies, but I did 
not know what he meant. 

M. — Tragedy, Willie, is a dramatic represen- 
tation with a mournful end. The word comes 
from the Greek, trdgds, a goat, and ode, a song ; 
because actors, in ancient times, usually had a 
goat given them for a reward. Comedy, which is 
also a dramatic composition, though of a gayer 
and lighter nature, is derived from Kome, a vil- 
lage, and ode, a song ; for in Greece formerly the 
poets used to go from village to village singing, 
and, as they generally selected merry and pleas- 
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ing subjects, the name comedy, or song of the 
viUoffey has been applied to compositions of a simi- 
lar nature ever since. 

L. — I suppose, mamma, they were something 
like Old Willie the harper's songs, for you know 
he goes all over the country with his harp and dog, 
and is welcome everywhere. 

M, — ^No; they were not like those. Poets in 
those days had no other means of making their 
works known but by public recitation; for there 
were no books in which to publish them as we 
have now, and but few copies of them were made 
on parchment. When you are old enough to read 
the history of ancient Greece, you will find this 
practice often mentioned. 

W, — That reminds me, mamma, of something 
I was just wishing to ask you. Before paper was 
in use, what substitute was employed ? 

M, — The origin of many words now in use 
will explain this to you. The ancient Egyptians 
had not writing paper like ours, but made use of 
the fapyrus, a reed or rush found on the banks 
of the Nile. The inward rind of the stalk was 
cut into strips, which, when glued together trans- 
versely, formed their writing paper. And so you 
see that it is from this Egyptian plant papyrus 
that we gain our word paper^ while from its rind, 
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or hybloSy is formed the Greek word hiUlog, 
which means a collection of leaves of hyhlog, and 
so a book.* Other nations used the inner bark of 
trees, and from liber, the Latin word for bark, we 
derive library. Book on the same principle is de- 
rived from beech, which was thus employed by the 
northern nations; others trace its origin to bvgctn, 
to bend or fold, referring to the folded leaves of 
the parchment; and as books were not used at all 
in the early ages, but roUs were employed instead 
of them, our word volume may remind us of this, 
as it signifies a roll, and is taken from the Latin 
fxjlvo, I roll. Parchment, too, has an extremely 
interesting derivation. Eumenes, king of Perga- 
mus, B.C. 263-240, and Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
B.C. 246-220, were each employed in forming a 
library in their respective capitals. The success of 
Eumenes roused the jealousy of Ptolemy, and led 
him to forbid the exportation of papyrus from 
Egypt. In this emergency Eumenes had recourse 
to the skin of animals for the purposes of writing, 
and the material when properly prepared was 
called charta Perffomena, or parchmenty from the 
city where it was first made. 

L, — ^But, mamma, how long is it since paper 
was invented ? 

* liddell and Scott. 
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M. — We date it from Harold's reign; but 
books were then very rare, as the art of print- 
ing was unknown, and the labour of copying was 
extremely great. Printing, you may remember, 
was invented in the fifteenth century at Stras- 
bourg by Guttenburg, a citizen of Mayence, 
and long habit has rendered us hardly aware of 
the great benefit this has been, and still is to 
us. Without it, the Scriptures, which are now 
scattered over all nations far and wide, would 
have been unknown, or only kept as a precious 
relic in the libraries of the rich and noble, and 
would never have found their way into the 
humble cottage of the poor. These Scriptures, 
you know, we call the Bible, which comes 
from and means the same as Bihlos, a book; 
and when we speak of The Bible, we mean 
The Book, because, as the best of books, it stands 
pre-eminent among them ; and so, my dear chil- 
dren, every time we use the word we testify 
against ourselves, that at least we ought to re- 
gard it in our hearts with the same reverence, 
the same honour, we render it with our tongue. 
Religion, you know, is something more than a 
mere system of faith and worship, — it is no lip 
service, though its name might imply it, but a 
hearty surrender of ourselves to God, and from 
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his Word alone can we know and understand his 
will. Surely, then, it is The Booh, 

W, — ^What do you mean, mamma, by saying 
that religion implies a lip-service only ? 

M. — I mean, my dear, according to the strict 
sense of the word. Religion is literally a reading 
ooer and aoer, Cicero tells us, that those who 
frequently perused those things that concerned 
the worship of the gods were called religioutf 
from re-legendo, reading again. This was all very 
well in heathen times, when blocks of wood and 
stone were the objects of adoration, but in our 
day the love of God must go deeper, and in the 
heart also we must pay homage to him. And now, 
my dear children, we must conclude for to-day, 
for I heard your papa calling for me, and I pro- 
mised to go with him to visit some of the poor 
people. 

L. — Oh ! mamma, let us go over what we have 
learned ; you see I have my pencil all ready to 
write the words down. You told us of the 
"bayonet, currant, gingham — but I am sure I shall 
not remember half of them. 

M, — ^Willie must help you, my dear, with as 
many as he can. 

W. — Oh ! the sardonic laugh, mamma, and pis- 
tol, and guinea, and tragedy and comedy ; and I 
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liked all you said about books so much, that I 
fancy there is no fear of my forgetting that. 
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M, — ^What makes you look so grave, Willie, 
to-day ? That is not the smiling face you were 
extolling last week, and which I like to see you 
value. 

W, — Oh ! mamma, I cannot manage my sums ; 
my tutor explained them to me the other day, 
but I cannot understand the relative value of 
pounds and shillings. How I do wish there was 
no such thing as money, but that we could ex- 
change our goods among each other just as we 
liked. 

JSf.— rl suppose, Willie, you would like to have 
lived in the earliest ages. Then, you know, the 
only money consisted in cattle. You remember 
how we read in the history of the patriarchs, that 
they were rich, and possessed abundance of sheep 
and oxen ; and so the Latin word pecunia, money, 
from which our 'pe(Mnia/ry is derived, comes from 
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pecus, which means cattle. And, in the Greek 
language, every word that is used for pwrchcue or 
property is derived from some other word de- 
noting an animal. Thus the Greek word, which 
means to bargain, is derived from another Greek 
word that means a lamb ; and again, the Greek 
for to sell is derived from another signifying 
a colt. Again, the Greek word for to profit 
comes from a word signifying an ass ; and again, 
the Greek word for revenue is derived from the 
Greek word for sheep or cattle. In short, all 
the words in Greek or Latin that mean property, 
transactions of buying or selling , are derived from 
cattle, and the earliest figures that were struck 
upon ancient coins were figures of cattle.* 

W, — ^Well, mamma, I do not think I should 
have liked that either very much, for there could 
not have been such fair and just dealing between 
men as there is now ; I will not again say I do not 
like my sums, but that I wish I was brighter in 
doing them ; for, after all, I suppose the fault is 
my own. 

M, — I fear, Willie, you will never be a candidate 
for mathematical honours at Cambridge ! 

W, — I will not despair yet, mamma, of doing 
something to give you pleasure when I become a 

♦Cnimning. 
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man. I do not know what a candidate is, but I 
shall try to seek a high place at school, and gain 
as much approbation as you can desire. 

M, — I am sure you will, my dear boy; and as a 
reward for your fair promises, I will enlighten 
you and Lucy on this word candidate, which 
seems to have puzzled you so much. A candidate 
is one who sues for a place. Did you hear your 
papa say yesterday that Mr White was one of the 
candidates for the vacant office at Aylesbury, and 
that he hoped he would be elected ? 

W, — ^Yes, mamma, but I did not put the two 
together, and I forgot I had ever heard the word 
before. 

M, — The word candidate comes to us from an 
old Roman custom, that those who offered them* 
selves for any office in the state should appear in a 
white toga. They were therefore called eandidati ; 
for candidus is the Latin word for white. In the 
course of time the white toga has been dispensed 
with, but the term has still kept its place, and 
any suitor for an office is called a candidate, 

W, — Then candour, I suppose, mamma, comes 
from candidus, for that means openness and purity, 
does it* not ? 

M, — ^It does, my dear, and yet retains its ori- 
ginal signification ; for the candid mind speaks of 

D 
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one un^totted and fur. But I have not quite 
fioiahed with the history of the catuSdalet : they 
not only robed themaelvea in a tohUe tog^ in 
order to be oonapiououa in tlie eyes of the elec- 
tors, but they went from house to house, from 
assembly to assembly, to insure the votes for their 
preferment. This desire for honour and dignity 
we call amiiiuM, and the word takes its origin 
from this very practice of the eandidatei; for 
^u^ntio in Latin is literally a going aboat. 

W, — Oh, yes, mamma, I remember in my 
poetry the ambietit air was spoken of, and yon 
told me it meant the air which circulata armend 
tu,— -the atmosphere. 

M. — Very true. So you see how the know- 
ledge of the derivation of one word helps you 
witJ) another. But apropos to the sums, Willie, 
with which we began our conversation to-day, I 
have a word or two to add. Do you know why 
arithmetic is sometimes called etdaUation f 

W. — I never thought about it, mamma, but I 
am sure you can give me the reason for it. 

M. — Speaking of the Roman habits and cus- 
toms has reminded me of it. I suppose in former 
times they were not usually very expert cypher- 
on, for Uiey ooold not reckon without the use 
of counters, and for this purpose they employed 
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ismall stones, called by them ealeuli. This has 
given rise to our term calculaUony though I hope 
you, Willie, can now manage to cakulate by a 
little reflection in your head, without tiie aid of 
fingers or counters. 

W, — Oh ! mamma, do tell us more of the old 
Boman ways; it is so interesting to know all 
about them, 

If. — I quite agree with you, Willie ; but at the 
same time, it is not pleasure alone we may draw 
from these records of the past ; many a lesson 
may also be gleaned from them, and the strict 
life and zealous devotion of these darkened pa- 
gans may present an example worthy of imitation 
to the followers of Christ. One word which we 
borrow from the old Boman customs is to prO' 
icribe. This word retains its original signification, 
but it is interesting to trace it to the practice at 
Bome of posting up^ at the comers of the streets^ 
the names of those whose lives were to be taken. 
Again, the word pensum, which your French 
master told you the other day signified a task, 
refers us to Boman history for an explanation, 
and we find that it was the custom formerly to 
weigh otU to female slaves a portion of wool to be 
dressed and spun. Now, pendo is the Latin for 
I weigh ; so that thb task was called a pemum, 
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and the term has contmued to be thus used ever 
since ; hence we take our word pensive, in the 
sense of thoughtful, weighed with thought. But 
there is one thing which I should like to im- 
press upon you before we leave off, and this con- 
cerns Boman morals. The same Latin word 
signified to loose and to pay; and surely it would 
be as well if in habit and in language we all 
regarded d^ts as ties. The knowledge that the 
heathen did so should raise our admiration of 
them not a little, and teach us to follow their 
example in a matter now too frequently disre- 
garded. We must conclude here for the sake of 
Willie's sums, which are unfinished at present, 
and which he must prepare before your master's 
arrival. 

L, — ^May I look over the lesson, mamma? 
There were a great many words, — money, candid- 
ate, ambition, calculation, and debts. 
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IF.— -Mamma, ever since our last lesson, I 
have been wishing to ask you a question about 
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words. It appears to me that most languages 
have many more than they require, and this must 
make them very difficult to a learner ; nor do I 
exactly see the use of it. 

M. — It is not likely you would at first, Willie, 
but I dare say, after a little time, you would not 
wish to rob our language of one word, though to 
your mind now so apparently unnecessary and 
superfluous. These words which so nearly re- 
semble each other in meaning are synonyms, — so 
called because derived from two Greek words, 
«un, together, and Mkad^ a name; words that 
may be classed together. But you must not 
imagine one may be lightly used for another; they 
have absolute differences, small, and perhaps un- 
discoverable to you, but existing still. These 
synonyms we will take for our lesson to-day, and 
I hope you will find them as interesting a study 
as any other part of our great and seemingly in- 
exhaustible subject, — ^words. We must first see 
how they have come into our language ; and this 
will not be difficult, as we have already well 
proved the history of words, and discovered that 
they bear plain and satisfactory evidences of a 
conquering nation, with its own peculiar habits, 
laws, manners, and tongues, imposing its domi- 
nion over another, — ^that England has been in 
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turn subjected to the Boman, the Saxon, and the 
Norman, — and that all these have left indelible 
marks of their proud sway. The Saxon dialect 
did not quite take the place of the Latin; nor did 
the Norman-French succeed in completely uproot- 
ing the former tongues, — but all remained ; some 
treasured up among the barren peaks of lona, or 
amid the moors of Cornwall ; others on the lips 
of the peasantry, who scorned the phrases of 
their courtly masters ; others in the manuscripts 
of the cloister or the monastery ; and others, up- 
held alone in proud supremacy by the noble and 
the monarch. Now, the mixture of these various 
tongues may well account for the synonyms of 
our present language, and words have been re- 
tained from various sources, so that by degrees 
we possess two or more, signifying the same 
object. But this cannot long be ; we need signs 
to express varieties and shades of thought and 
feeling, and cannot afford to lavish several signs on 
the setting forth of one idea; for, as civilization has 
increased, we have thought and felt more deeply, 
and have, therefore, limited the extended signi- 
fication of words, and, while many are linked in 
a similarity of meaning, each has its peculiar 
part assigned to it, which it must not overstep. 
To give you an example of what I mean, I 
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will take^ for instance, burlesque, sa/rcctsm, ironyy 
and wit. Now, hnrlesque is French ; sarcasm comes 
from a Greek word sarkadso, I pick the flesh off; 
irony from the same source; and tcU is Saxon. 
But we do not use these terms exactly in the 
same manner, though their meaning is so similar. 
To burlesque is to turn into ridicule ; sarcasm sig- 
nifies the same, but with the addition of taunt and 
asperity ; irony is applied to a mode of speech in 
which the meaning is contrary to the words ; and 
wU is that bright quickness of fancy which is 
almost indefinable. 

W. — Oh ! mamma, do go on with more syno- 
nyms ; I never thought there was any necessity 
to take care which word I used, and now I shall 
always be looking out for that one which is most 
appropriate to express what I want. Are there 
many synonyms, mamma ? 

M, — There are a great many ; but I shall point 
out only a few to-day. We will look at hoasty 
vamU, and hrofoado. They come to us from va- 
rious sources, and each bears a distinct and dif- 
ferent meaning, though too frequently they are 
used indiscriminately. Va/ant is derived from the 
Erench a/oant, which we can trace in a similar 
word in the same language, vanter, and signifies, 
as its derivation implies, to esteem and place 
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one's own qualities hefore another's ; hoast we have 
already traced from hogaUy to draw a bow, and 
this term we should apply to one who magnifies 
and extends too far the limits of his merits ; 
hrofoctdo is from the Italian, and implies a kind of 
self-satisfaction joined to a bold indifference to 
the opinions of others older and wiser. Again, 
we may take «in, crime, and error. Now the first 
is Anglo-Saxon ; it has a far more extended sig- 
nification than the others, and is used when 
we speak of the breach of the laws of God. 
Crime is derived from the Greek, crima, and is 
applied to a transgression which receives condem- 
nation from the laws of the country. Error we 
gain from the Latin erro ; it is a wandering from 
the right path, from the straight way before us, 
a going astray. 

By thus carefully attending to the meaning of 
the various synonyms, you will avoid a fault 
into which too many fall, — that of using words 
indiscriminately, without regard to their exact 
signification. 1 shall not give you any more to- 
day, because I think we have learned as much as 
you can remember at once. Lucy and you can 
go over the lesson together, and that will help 
you both to recollect it. 

W, — ^Synonyms, you said, mamma, are words 
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that have nearly the same meaning as other words, 
that is, with very little difference between them ; 
and you told us that sarcasm had several syno- 
nyms. 

L, — ^And the synonyms of boost, mamma, and 
nn, — I reaUy do not think I shall easily forget 
them. 
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W, — Mamma, how many miles are there in a 
league ? for my geography says that Chartres is 
fifteen leagues from Paris. 

M, — ^A league, my dear, is equal to three miles ; 
it is little used now in speaking of distances, but 
it is one of those records of the past that WiUie is 
so fond of, and is derived from Uach, which, in 
the language of the Gauls, signifies a stone, be- 
cause, after the Boman practice, stones were used 
by them for measuring distances. 

W, — Oh, something like our mile-stones, I sup- 
pose, mamma ? 

M. — ^Yes ; we have copied these from this prac- 
tice of our forefathers, though theirs were some- 
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what more rude, and were frequently nothing 
more than a heap of stones. Mile, I dare say you 
know, comes from miUe, a thousand Boman paces. 

W, — Mamma, what does (icre come from ? 

M. — It is derived from the Saxon sBcer, 2kfidd; 
and this very word^2c{ I must tell you something 
about, for it takes us back to past times, when 
England was a land of forests, and speaks to us of 
the patient, untiring hand of the peasant, cutting 
down the old, enormous trees, and fitting the land 
for cultivation and use. Field is nothing more 
than the past participle of the verb to fell, and in 
many old books you may see it written without 
the i,--^feld, 

W, — Oh, mamma, I never thought of that ; I 
am sure I shall like to walk in the fields better 
now that I know their history. Do remember 
something more to tell us of the same kind. 

M, — The names of some plants, Willie, bear a 
very interesting testimony to their qualities or 
uses. The anemone is so called from anemos, wind, 
because it opens itself to the wind ; it is still called 
" wind-flower " in Gloucestershire. BanuncuhUy 
the common crowfoot you find in your walks, 
takes its name from ranay the Latin for a frog^ 
because it grows in marshy places which are fre- 
quented by those creatures. The saffron is named 
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from its colour,*— ^u/ran, in Arabic, signifying yd* 
low. The roan-tree, which you know is the moun- 
tain ash, derives its name from runa, a Gothic 
word for incantatUm, for this tree was often made 
use of in former times in magical arts. The origin 
of the name primrose you will almost divine be- 
fore I tell it you: it is the flower that first appears, 
the prima rosck For shamrock we must look to 
the Erse language ; for you all know that the 
Mhamroek is a native of Ireland, and especially 
dear to the people of that country, as the emblem 
of their land. 

W. — ^Yes, mamma, I remember that; but I 
wonder why the shamrock was especially chosen 
for that purpose. 

M, — There are many opinions upon this point, 
my dear, but one of^ the most pleasing, and not 
least probable, is that Saint Patrick, who first con- 
verted the Irish to Christianity, in a.d. 388, when 
he was endeavouring to explain the mystery of 
the Trinity, being unable to contend against the 
superstition of the age, gathered a piece of the 
shamrock that lay at his feet, and showed it to 
the assembled multitude as an emblem of the three 
distinct persons of the Deity united on one stem. 
Its name comes from seam-rag, which means three^ 
leaved. 
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W. — Oh, mamma, I think that was a very beau- 
tiful idea. Do tell us about the thistle and the 
rose, for I know they are the badges of Scotland 
and England, and I have often wondered why 
they were selected for that purpose. 

M. — The general opinion with regard to the 
thistle is that during the invasion of Scotland by 
the Danes it was thought an act of cowardice to 
attack an enemy in the dark. The invaders, avail- 
ing themselves of this idea, determined to assail 
their opponents at night, and, to prevent a know- 
ledge of their approach, they walked barefooted : 
one of the Danes, however, happening to tread on 
an enormous thistle, cried out from the acute pain 
in his foot. The Scots, alarmed at this, had re- 
course to their arms, and finally defeated their 
enemy with great slaughter. Since that time the 
thistle has been the national emblem, accompanied 
by the motto, " No one assaults me with impu- 
nity." As to the rose, I think a little reflection 
will remind you of the origin of the emblem of 
England. Do you remember no circumstance in 
English history when the rose was adopted as the 
badge of a party ? 

W. — Oh ! I know what you mean, mamma; 
it was in the wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, and a white and red rose distin- 
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guished the two parties ; and I suppose, mamma, 
when the two houses were united by Henry the 
Seventh's marriage with Elizabeth of York, the 
rose remained the emblem of the land so long 
contested. 

Jtf.— Exactly so, my dear boy ; and now I will 
try and see if there is another flower whose name 
presents any thing worthy of our attention. The 
daisy was, I suppose, as much a favourite with 
our old Saxon forefathers as with us ; for they 
gave it the name it bears at present, and called the 
little plant, with " silver crest and golden eye," 
dsBgeseage, day's eye, or daisy. The Jerusalem arti- 
choke is regarded by many as a native of Syria, 
but we may learn another cause for its appella- 
tion by observing the flower. It is a species of 
sunflower, — Helianthus tuberostis; and Jerusalem 
is a corruption of the Italian gira sole, flower turn- 
ing to the sun. The bracken that you noticed 
the other day growing so abundantly in the plan- 
tation is so called because it breaks easily ; and 
brook is also from the same root, because it is a 
broken stream. Sheafy again, is what is shoved 
together ; but I think I must not talk more to- 
day, for the time is come for you to run away 
into the garden. Lucy and you can now go over 
what you have learned. 
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X. — Oh ! you have told us so much that is in- 
teresting about the names of the flowers, daityf 
taffron, bracken^ anemone^ rose, and shanvrochy and 
a great many more. 

M. — But you begin at the wrong end, Lucy, 
for you know we heard about league, and wHe, 
and cbcre, bxA field, before them. 
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IF.— -Mamma, I have been with the men at the 
farm, and they are all busy with the harvest, and 
papa says it is a very good one, and the last load 
is to be carried to-night ; and do you know, 
mamma, Joe has promised me that I shall ride on 
the top of it, as they go through the village? 

If.— Well, Willie, that is enough to turn a head 
half as giddy as yours ; but we must all recollect 
in our rejoicing to render thanks to the Giver of 
this abundant harvest, and, in our exultation at the 
success of our diligent husbandmen, we must not 
overlook the wise and mighty Buler and Dispose 
of ally *' who watereth the h&h, and maketh it 
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bring forth and bud." While we heap up wheat 
in our gamers, for this is the true meaning of the 
word karvegt, we must not forget to lay up stores 
of that more enduring treasure which is to last 
for ever. 

W, — Why do you say, mamma, that harveH 
signifies heaping tip ? 

M. — The word is supposed by Entmuller to be 
connected with the Greek verb heoran, which has 
that meaning, but some other writers derive it 
from or, yearly produce, tLud/est ivoxafou, to take. 
And now, my dear boy, try and quiet for a time 
your excited feelings, and tell me if you have pre- 
pared any words about which to ask me this 
morning ? 

W. — ^Yes, mamma, thank you, I was wishing 
to know why the days of the week are called 
Monday, Tuesday, and so on ? I know you can 
tell me this. 

3f. — The Saxons, to do honour to their gods, 
called the days of the week after them ; thus, after 
the tun we have Sunday^ the moon suggested 
the name Monday^ and the names Tuiscoy Woden, 
Thor, Friga^ and SeateTy have come to our own 
day, in the Tuesday ^ Wednesday, Thursday, JPri- 
day, and Saturday, of our week. But while they 
testify to us of the lives of our pagan forefathers. 
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should they not remind us to take pattern by 
them, and not to allow our own Lord's day to be 
a mere common term, an ordinary word in our 
vocabulary, but as an acknowledgment that far 
above sun, and moon, and stars, and the host of 
heathen divinities, we have a Lord of all, one Gk>d, 
whom we honour and revere, and to whose service 
we dedicate the first day, the commencement of 
every week? 

W, — Oh ! mamma, I like hearing of the Saxons; 
they always seem to me to have been 9 noble, 
free, generous kind of people, and so simple in 
their ways ! Do you not think the Scotch are 
more like them now than the English ? 

M. — I think they may be ; and this is very pro- 
bably the case, as the Bomans settled principally 
in the southern country, and left the northern to 
the old inhabitants. Hospitality, which is so uni- 
versal in Scotland, was a bright quality also among 
the Saxons; and our word kuiy, which now, alas! 
frequently means nothing more than a useless, 
idle being, the slave of her own incapacity, and 
encumbered with silks and laces, originally signi- 
fied bread, or hafkeeper, and came from the Saxon 
hlcefdige; it formerly was the custom for the afflu- 
ent mistress of the mansion to distribute bread 
with her own hands to the poor who came for it. 
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L, — Oh ! mamma, when I am grown up, I shall 
try to be a ladi/, in the old sense of the word ; it 
is so pleasant to give away, and to feel that one 
is of use to somebody. I wish, mamma, I could 
do some good even now. 

M, — You are doing so, my dear Lucy, while 
you are a good, attentive, industrious little girl ; 
you are laying up stores for future usefulness. 
You know all things take time to complete ; youj 
uncle's new house, how long it has been in build- 
ing, and do you remember what care was taken in 
laying the foundation, and in ascertaining whether 
the house was secure ? You thought the workmen 
had done nothing ; but do you not recollect the 
most essential part of the house was the foun- 
dation, and that without a sure commence- 
ment, the building, however attractive, would 
eventually have proved insecure ? So it is with 
you. The very word industry comes from instruOy 
I build up, — and there is care to be taken, expe- 
rience to be gained, rubbish and soil to be cleared 
away, ere the edifice be complete ; and most, and 
first of all. His powerful aid must be sought who 
orders every thing according to his own wise 
purpose, and who can render even you, my dear 
Lucy, an instrument " to do his pleasure." 

X. — I do ask for this, mamma, but I sometimes 

E 
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fear I have no talents — not so much genius as 
some other little girls have. 

M. — ^Yes, Lucy, you have tcHefnU, God has 
not placed any upon earth without some object 
for their mind, or their time, or their affections. 
We sadly misuse the word if we allow it to a{^ly 
alone to intellectual powers and graces. The 
talents our Lord speaks of in the parable, Matt. 
XXV., were entrusted to each in various quantities, 
but all were alike talents to be used for their 
Master's service, and to be accounted for at his 
return ; and you, Lucy, have talents also, some- 
thing given you to employ for God, and you must 
diligently seek to discover what these are and how 
you can best increase them. Your gifts may be 
time, or money, or influence, or genius, but none 
must be suflfered to lie idle, for we are not our own; 
—we are bought with a holy and a costly price. 

X. — I think I understand you, mamma ; you 
mean that in little things, as well as in great, we 
must set God before us and occupy ourselves for 
him ; just as the hymn I learnt last week says,-^ 

"Content to fill a little space, 
So thou be glorified;^ 

and another hymn I remember, — 

** We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbour or our work fiEurewell, 
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Or strive to wind onrBelves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 
The trivial round, the common task. 
Would furnish all we ought to ask. 
Boom to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God." — Keble. 

But, mamma, I think this is almost more difficult 
than any thing else. 

M, — It is, my dear, and it is only the love of 
God in the heart that can make it easy. You 
know, Lucy, we must examine ourselves, and judge 
ourselves, and guard against those many sorts of 
evil which spring up to trouble us. 

L. — ^Yes, mamma, but self-examination is very 
difficult ; I often find myself throwing the blame 
of my own faults on others, and attending to their 
wrong actions rather than to my own. 

M, — This is a natural fault, Lucy, but it is also 
to be prevented. We must ask God's assistance 
to aid us that we may hold the balance aright, 
and truly discover the lightness and instability of 
our own characters. 

You know in weighing any thing, if the beam 
be straight and our standard just, the result must 
be perfectly accurate; sjid examination is literally 
a holding of the balance, as it comes from the Latin 
word examen, which signifies the needle of a balance ; 
and we all know^ do we not^ where we may look 
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for our standard, and with what we may weigh 
our deficiencies ? 

Z. — Oh, mamma ! I am quite sony to leave 
off; I wish you would talk a little longer. 

M, — I cannot now, my dear. Willie is eager 
to go, and I have much to occupy me during the 
remainder of the morning. Willie and you can 
look over the lesson together. 

W. — Harvest I shall not forget, mamma, for it 
was especially addressed to me, the others were 
made for Lucy. 

Z. — ^Yes, they were industry^ lady, talenU, and 
examination. 
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W. — Mamma, though I am very well pleased to 
find our ancestors were not quite so degraded as 
I fancied, I do not like to imagine them better 
than we are, and so I wish to know whether there 
are any words that can witness to the contrary, 
and testify that in some things we have been 
gaining wisdom, and that vice and folly have not 
been striding on with such giant paces as some 
words would tell us. 
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M, — Yes, my dear boy, there are. A life of 
indolen/ce and idleness now presents little that is 
inviting to the active mind ; a state of listless 
inactivity demands our pity rather than our envy ; 
but it cannot always have been so, for indolence 
is from indoleo, not to grieve, and seems to imply 
that of old indulgence in sloth and inactivity 
promised an absence of sorrow, a remission of all 
those countless annoyances to which flesh is heir. 
Again, there are many words which witness how, 
formerly, the mind of man was darkened by the 
errors abroad ; how in matters of doubt and dif- 
ficulty he knew not of serious thought, nor re- 
flected in whose hand lay the events of life, but 
looked to the sta/rs for counsel, and in their 
varied motions read the destiny that awaited him 
Consideration is one of these; we can trace it 
from the Latin sidus, sideris, a star ; and luck, and 
happiness, and fortune, do they not all speak of 
a blind chance, to which the heathen of old 
raised altars, rather than to the God of all ? 

L, — Still, mamma, I think we must make great 
excuse for them, for they did it ignorantly. 

W. — Lucy is trying to form an apology for them^ 
is she not. Mamma ? and you know an apology 
implies the commission of some fault that requires 
acknowledgment. 
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M. — Not always, my dear. The word certainly 
now generally signifies an excuse or expression of 
regret for erring conduct. The Greek apologia, 
however, is derived from the words opo, from or 
away, and Idgds, a discourse. Its strict meaning, 
then, would be, " a talking one's self out of a 
difficulty," or, " a talking or reasoning away an 
accusation.*' Hence originally' it was only used 
in the sense of defence, as we may see in many 
old writings: for example, Justin Martyr's ^I^M)- 

W. — ^I think, mamma, this change of meaning 
must be very puzzling in reading old books, for, 
without explanation, one could hardly understan(^ 
the terms. 

M. — ^Yes, it does indeed seem so ; and yet this 
very fact supplies us with an interesting point of 
study, — to trace the process that has taken place 
in the human mind by the changes in the lan- 
guage of a people, to watch the gradual introduc- 
tion of new words as new ideas develop them- 
selves to the thinking powers, and to read in the 
vocabulary of a nation the history of their ex- 
perience. Idiot is one of these ; it formerly signi- 
fied nothing but a private man, one apart from 
the bustle and business of the world ; but, in 
course of time, its meaning has perfectly changed 
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until gradually it has become a term denoting 
one deficient in intellect, with feeble and inactive 
mental powers. Again, thie title of Pope or Papa, 
in the early days of Christianity, was frequently 
applied by the little body of believers to those 
whom, as holding superior offices in the Church, 
they regarded as spiritual Fathers. It was not 
until the 11th century that the title of Pope was 
claimed by the Bishop of Rome as his peculiar 
and exclusive right. Since then, with what a 
different view do we consider it ! — ^no longer a 
title of love and reverence, it brings before the 
mind a picture of haughty bigotry and power, 
iwhere, in proud assumption, the spiritual and tem- 
poral ruler endeavours to blind the eyes and 
veil the minds of those who would seek the light 
and discover the will of God. 

W. — Then, mamma, were there no Popes till 
the 11th century ? I thought we heard of them 
much earlier. 

M, — You are partly right, Willie; the first 
Popes are supposed to have been linus and Cle- 
mens, the "fellow-labourers" of Paul, but for some 
time the title designated no more than one who 
presided over the infant ehurch, and it was not 
imtil many centuries had elapsed that the spiritual 
authority of the Popes increased, that they arro- 
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gantly assumed supreme power as successors of 
the apostle Peter, and sanctioned and decreed 
those monstrous errors which they have continued 
to promulgate to the present day. But speaking 
of the church puts me in mind of another word 
that in course of time has changed much from its 
primitive meaning ; and this is ma/rtyr» Origin- 
ally it signified a witness; but because during fiery 
persecutions the witness for the truth has ever, 
when called to do so, sealed his testimonv with 
his blood, the word has lost its former signification, 
and is applied alone to those — that glorious com- 
pany of witnesses — who bore testimony to Christ 
through fire, torture, and sword, and who, through 
much tribulation, have passed to their rest above. 
I cannot tell you any more this morning, for I have 
promised to go with your papa to the farm, and 
he will be waiting for me. You can write down 
the words, Willie, — IndoUncey consideration, a/po^ 
logy, idiot, pope, and ma/rtyr. 
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W, — I have prepared a question in readiness 
for you thb morning. I want to know how it is 
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that very often two words are spelt and sounded 
alike and yet have such a different meaning. 

M. — Your doubt is extremely natural, Willie, 
and I will solve it as best I can. These words, 
which appear to us so similar, have not the same 
derivation, but, springing from two sources, are 
alike only on the surface. This is the case with 
the word lecigue, I think you can tell me its 
derivation, when it denotes distance ? 

W. — Oh! yes, mamma, we had that in our 
lesson the other day — it is so called from the 
white stones that used to mark it ; but the other 
league^ — a treaty, — you never spoke of. 

M. — The word league is from the Latin ligare, 
to bind, because a league is a bond of union 
between separate parties, — a binding together 
of various interests and wills into one. Again, 
hoot, a covering for the leg, is of Norman origin, 
while hooty profit or advantage, comes from the 
Saxon hot; hence we gain also hetter and hest. 
Again, lay, a song, is from the Anglo-Saxon leg, 
which has the same meaning; while to lay, to place 
or put down, is from the Anglo-Saxon lecga/a or 
Isegan. Mean, again, when it signifies low and 
vidgar, is from the Anglo-Saxon maene; but mean, 
to intend, is from the Anglo-Saxon rmman, and 
may be traced in the Greek mnemoneuo, I remem- 
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ber, in the Latin mens, and English mind; while 
m^oiiy the middle, is derived from the Latin medium. 
There are many others, but I will not point out 
any more to you, because I think you quite un- 
derstand now, that it is not to the combination of 
letters, but to the word itself, that we must look 
for its origin. Yet there are several words which, 
although they appear different to you, have some 
point of resemblance in the main, — something 
that explains their source to have been the same, 
and adds force to the one term by associating it 
with the other. I dare say you see no similarity 
between the pupU of your eye, and pupU, one 
who learns ; but both come alike from the Latin 
pupiUciy a little girl ; for as in the one the figures 
seem small and contracted, so in the other all is 
yet in infancy; the mind is not yet expanded, 
the view is not enlarged, and a narrow cirde 
comprises every object that can find a pJace 
there. 

W, — Oh ! mamma, how very ingenious for any 
one to have found out this resemblance^ and to 
have given the name in consequence. 

M, — I think we are too apt to overlook this 
connection between words, as well as the origin- 
ality of thought that first discovered it. But 
when we do consider this, are we not well re- 
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warded by the host of bright ideas and glowing 
similes that crowd upon us from many a word in 
common use? You all know that a character 
means a mark impressed, from the Greek cha- 
roMo, I stamp or impress ; and a wearisome trou- 
blesome word it is for those who, wading through 
the difficulties of some foreign tongue, wish in 
vain that, the strange signs before them could be 
exchanged for something more definite and plain ; 
but this same word character also signifies the 
particular constitution of a man's mind, the qua- 
lities that distinguish him from his fellows ; and 
here we see the beauty of the term. There is 
only one extra stroke, one tiny line, but it seems 
to alter the letter, to mark the difference between 
it and another almost similar ; and so with human 
minds the almost every feature may be the same, 
there are generally some qualities possessed by one 
which another has not, and these declare the 
cha/ra>cter. 

W, — I am going to ask you a question, mamma. 
You know, the other day, you took us to see the 
men near the new rail-road raising those enor- 
mous stones, and you told us the machine they 
used was called a crane; what was the reason for 
giving it this name ? 
M. — A very simple one, Willie ; it was for the 
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same reason as that we have just discussed with 
regard to pupU and character; there was some 
point of similarity between the machine and the 
thing it was named from. In this instance, per- 
haps, it was more glaring ; for the machine was 
supposed in its form to resemble a cranSf and it 
has, therefore, borne the name of that bird ever 
since. Your left hand, too, perhaps you never 
thought of as the hand which was lefty not used, 
— nor associated your papa's clvJ> in London with 
the club or heavy stick that Browne, the highway- 
man, used so vigorously in his desperate attack 
last winter. But these two last both come from 
the verb to cleave ; and however apparently dis- 
similar in meaning, the idea of division is common 
to both, — ^to the one as a division of expenditure, 
to the other division in a less agreeable sense, 
but evidenced by the poor sufferer's heads, which 
had sadly experienced the force of the footpad's 
cudgel. There are several words which owe their 
origin to this verb cleave, that you may probably 
never have suspected to be in the least degree 
allied to it : what is cleft but a fissure or division 
of the rock? claw, a division of the foot, and 
clover, a parted or cloven leaf ? 

W. — Oh ! mamma, I should never have thought 
of that. It always seems strange to me, when 
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you trace words back to some verb ; for we are 
become so accustomed to the appearance of things, 
that I never know how to find out their peculi- 
arities. I suppose, mamma, the first time clover 
was seen in this country the people observed it 
had a particularly divided leaf, and named it in 
consequence ? 

M. — ^Yes, and this is how many of these words 
have come to us. Men saw how, when iron was 
beaten, small particles flew off* and were sundered 
from the mass ; these they called cinders, and the 
word still remains with us, though few recognise 
in it the idea of separation. This, however, may 
appear far-fetched, for cinder might seem to be re- 
lated to the Latin cineres, ashes. Again, straWy—^ 
you all have seen the threshing going on, and 
how, when the corn is parted from the chaff*, the 
latter is lightly raised by the wind ; how it flutters 
here and there with every breeze, and is scattered ' 
far and wide; and yet, perhaps, you have never 
thought that it is from this very circumstance that 
it is so called ; that it is because it is strewed about 
that we have named it straw. When this barley 
or corn is separated from the chaff*, and laid by 
for the winter store, we call the building that 
contains it a 6am, from the Anglo-Saxon here-em. 
Stem, too, is so called because it is the rudder's 
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place, where the vessel is steered; Hier being the 
Anglo-Saxon for rudder, , and sHer-em the rud- 
der's place. 

W. — Oh, yes, mamma; when I was asking 
Lake the other day, why he named the hinder 
part of the ship the steruy he said he thought it 
might have something to do with steering, and 
you see he was right. 

M, — He is an intelligent man, Willie, and his 
thoughts, on most points, not far wrong : you 
know I am never sorry when you have some talk 
with him, for he is fond of the young, and loves 
to tell them, in his own sailor-like way, of the 
rocks and quicksands of life, of their true chart 
and pilot, and of the harbour of eternity. And 
this word harbour, how much does it not add to 
its force and meaning, if we examine it and find 
that it comes from two Saxon words, here, an 
army, and beorgan, to defend ; it truly signifies 
a defencey a protection for soldiers ; and what are 
Christians here but soldiers of the Cross, bound 
by the holiest and closest ties to fight manfully 
under the banner of salvation ? There is another 
word too, which, in reference to the Christian's life, 
gains much additional beauty in studying its root, 
and this is pUgrim, The history of the Crusades 
has taught us that a pilgrim is a traveller, a wan- 
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derer, one who, with heart and eye fixed upon the 
object of his devotion, slights the difficulties and 
perils that intervene. But the old writers of the 
church saw and used the word in a more extended 
L'ght ; they saw in it not alone the way-worn tra- 
veller, but one passing through fore^ lands, one 
wandering through an enemy's country, as St Paul 
says, " strangers and foreigners," and such is the 
true meaning of the word, for peregrmus is the 
Xatin word for foreign^ softened by the Italians 
haio pellegrinOy and the Teutonic and Scandinavian 
tongues, also changing the " r " into " I" adopted 
nearly the same forms. And now, I think, I have 
made full amends for our last short lesson ; so I 
shall not talk any more to-day. 

W. — Oh, thank you, mamma ! you have told 
us of things I never thought of before, and I hope 
we shall remember them. See, I have written all 
the words talked about in this morning's lesson 
on a piece of paper. League, booty lay, mean, 
pupU, character, crane, left, club, cinder, straw, 
bam, stem, harbour, and pilgrim. 
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CONVERSATION XIL 



L. — ^Mamma, Uncle Henry said yesterday thi 
he wished to be in Borne in time for the ca/mwai 
what did he mean by that ? 

M, — The carnival^ my dear child, is a festivj 
of the Eomish Church, which takes place tl 
week before Lent. It is now a season of riot an 
pleasure, a feast of folly and revelry, where rej 
son, discretion, and propriety are alike forgottei 
But in the earlier ages of Christianity, it was 
fast rather than a feast, and this its name implie 
for instead of indulging the sensual desires ( 
our nature, they punished the flesh for the bettc 
purifying of the spirit, and named this season ( 
Lent (xirnwaly from caro, flesh, and valerey to bi 
farewell, literally a farewell to flesh. 

W. — Oh ! mamma, was not that a great dei 
wiser ? I wonder why the priests should like t 
make the change. 

M, — There are many words, dear Willie, whicl 
equally with this, have lost the beauty of the 
original meaning, and denote now the very oj 
posite of that which they once implied. A loisi 
(icre, you know, signifies in the present day 
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simpleton, one so vain of his own wits that he 
relies on them alone. But it had not always this 
meaning ; when first used it meant only a wise- 
say&r, and was applied to any one whose learning 
and talents gave him a pre-eminence over his 
fellow-men. Just as dwme comes from Duns 
Scotus, the name of one of the most subtle and 
keen-minded doctors of the middle ages, whose 
adherents were called after the name of their 
teacher, until, as new ideas and more extensive 
learning progressed in the land, dunce, from a 
title of merit, became a synonyme for stupidity. 

W, — ^Well, mamma, when the boys call me 
dunce again, I shall just tell them that I am 
rather proud of the name than offended by it. 

M, — There are other words which are examples 
of the same thing ; — sophistry, from the Greek 
sophos, wise, has passed from its original signifi- 
cation of acute and clear-headed discrimination, 
and denotes now fallacious reasoning ; and a 
wizard also, in the present day, has lost all claim 
to the skill and art which once distinguished him, 
and we only see in his curious tricks the sleight 
of hand and cunning movements which enable 
him to deceive the spectator. 

W. — Mamma, can you tell us now, what "/or 
Ihe nonce" means? We met with it in a book 

F 
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the other day^ and could not make it out at 
all. 

ifef. — I am glad you mentioned it to me, my 
dear boy, because it belongs to a very curious 
class of words, which I might otherwise have pro- 
bably forgotten to bring before you. The phrase 
signifies ^r the pwrpose, and I have lately seen 
an interesting notice of it which says that " it is 
a variation from the Anglo-Saxon for ban cenes, 
literally, for the once. We have other examples of 
a similar misdivision of syllables through the in* 
fiuence of the double form a and an of the Eng-* 
lish indefinite article, — thus, the English word 
nay, is in Danish ofy the n in English having 
originally belonged to the indefinite article an 
which preceded it. In adder the process is re- 
versed; the true form is nadder, old English, 
natter, German. Here the substantive has lost 
its initial letter by the transference of it to the 
indefinite article."* 

W, — Oh ! mamma, that is very curious, I think ; 
have you no more to tell us ? 

M,^-l cannot remember any more examples 
just now, and I must leave off* for to-day with a 
rather short lesson. You and Lucy can make it 
up, if you like. 

* Ormnluin, voL ii., p. 648. 
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W, and L, — Ca/rnvdol, wiseacre, dwnce, sophis* 
tryy wiza/rdyfor the nonce, nay, and adder. 



CONVERSATION XHI. 

W. — ^Now, mamma, it is Saturday, and we 
want to hear some more about words, and Lucv 
has brought her work, and we are all ready ; will 
you begin ? But, first of all, we should like to 
know, mamma, why Lucy's work is called sewing f 

M, — ^Are you a Latin scholar, Willie, and do 
not remember that ? What does your dictionary 
tell you is the Latin word for it ? 

W, — Suo is, I sew, mamma. 

M, — ^Yes ; and this word is derived from ms, 
a sow, because needles, such as we have now, 
were not always used, but bristles of hogs were 
employed for the same purpose, as they are in 
the present day by shoemakers. I daresay Lucy 
could tell you that needles were first made by a 
negro in Cheapside in 1557 ; but he kept his art 
such a profound secret that they were not in 
general use till long after. But what are the 
words we are to talk about to-day? 
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Z. — Superstition is one, mamma. 

M» — Well, superstition we will take first. It 
means false devotion. Formerly, before the 
blessed light of true religion had been generally 
diffused, it was the custom for people to make 
frequent sacrifices to the gods, that their children 
might be preserved. Persons who did thus were 
called superstitious, for swperstes is the Latin for 
remaining, surviving. But the word is now used 
in a much wider sense, and includes all kinds of 
false worship and unnecessary practices in religion. 
W. — ^I think I understand that, mamma ; and 
now I should like to know about something I 
heard papa say yesterday morning, when we went 
down to the farm with him : he was talking to 
the bailifi*, and told him to stipulate for a good 
sala/ry for his son. Now, you know, you told me 
to try and trace the derivation of words from the 
Latin, and I thought stipulate seemed to come 
from stipula, a straw ; but I could see no connec- 
tion between the two, for to stipulate means to 
bargain. 

M. — It does indeed, Willie ; and yet, with a 
little attention, you will find it is really derived 
from stipula, a straw. In former times shepherds 
were the possessors of the greatest part of the 
land, and all agreements and bargains were car- 
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ried on through them. Old records tell us that 
the party who was stipulating held in his hand a 
straw, to represent the ground he claimed or re- 
quired, — so that by degrees these contracts were 
called stipulations. For our other word, salary, 
we must look to the Eoman history for an expla- 
nation, and we shall see that it was the custom to 
pay the Boman soldiers in salt, — a curious kind of 
payment indeed, we should think it now, but in 
those days, when the gold and silver treasures of 
America had not been discovered, money was not 
so plentiful as it is at present. So you see, by 
degrees, the salt pay of the soldiers gave rise to 
our term salary for any pay whatever, for sal is 
the Latin word for salt. 

W, — Oh, mamma, that was a droll origin for a 
word to have ! I do not think our English troops 
would consider themselves very well paid if they 
got nothing better than salt. 

M. — These Koman manners and ways give us 
an insight into the meaning of many words. It 
was the custom of this people in their wars with 
foreign nations, to leap over the bodies of their 
fallen foes, in token of their victory over them ; 
and from this practice we gain the word insulty 
which means literally a leaping over, from the 
Latin word saltus. And I fear, Willie, though 
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we no longer exhibit this terrible feature of our 
passion and pride, these feelings still rule in our 
hearts, and are too often the spring of our actions. 
From this word t<dtu8 we have many similar ones, 
such as reiuUy literally a leaping back, that which 
springs from another thing, — to constdt, literally a 
leaping together, — to exult, to leap with joy; and 
you may remember how often I have told you 
not to be desultory in your reading, — ^this word 
also comes from the same root, and was originally 
applied to a rider in the circus who leaps from 
one running horse to another ; and a good simile 
I think it is for one who is ever suddenly chang- 
ing his course of study. Now, Lucy, see if you 
can recollect all we have been talking about, and 
then we will put by for this morning. 

L. — To sewy tuperstUumf sHpulaticn, salary ^ tn- 
stUt, and desultory, I think that is all we have 
done to-day. 



CONVEBSATION XIV. 



W.— We have been waiting for you so long, 
mamma, I was half afraid you were not coming at 
all to-day. 
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M, — I have been unavoidably detained, my 
dear boy ; but I hope you have not been wasting 
your time, for my absence is no excuse for that. 

W, — No, really, mamma, we have not been 
quite idle; I have been entertaining Lucy and she 
me, and we were looking for you every minute. 

Jf. — And what was the subject of your amuse- 
ment, Willie ? 

W.— r-Why, mamma, that was not very profit- 
able; we were talking I fear you would 

have said we were talking Bcandal, 

M. — I daresay you said nothing very bad of 
any one ; but, my dear children, this talking of 
people at all is a fault you must endeavour to 
avoid ; it causes more mischief than you can well 
imagine, and is an error into which we^re all too 
likely to fall. The original meaning of the word 
scandal is a stumbling-blocky that which gives of- 
fence ; and I think if we could always bear this in 
mind, we should be less likely to take pleasure in' 
censuring others. 

W, — Oh ! mamma, I never intended to do any 
one the slightest harm. I began by repeating to 
Lucy what I heard nurse say the other day of 
Miss Clark, though I scarcely know what she 
meant. She said, mamma, she was a mere cyphery 
and I intended to ask you what that was. 
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M, — A cypher^ my dear boy, signifies one with 
an empty, useless mind; the word comes from the 
Arabic, and was formerly applied alone to the figure 
0, in numbers. There are many words which we 
derive from the Arabic ; and it is curious to ob- 
serve how all, or most of these, have reference to 
something scientific, — something that plainly 
shows us how, in the earlier history of the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, the arts and learning were 
diligently cultivated, and arrived at a rare per- 
fection among the people of the East. The 
Arabs, as you know, settled in Spain in the eighth 
century, and from that period till the fifteenth 
we have a brilliant picture of their rapid ad- 
vancement in science, and of the extreme love of 
letters common among them< At a time when 
learning was unknown in the rest of Europe, — 
when the Northern nations were enveloped in 
the darkness of barbarism, and the crime of 
magic was imputed to any who attempted to draw 
aside the veil of ignorance, — the Moors in Spain 
had advanced far in the scale of civilization ; col- 
leges and schools had been opened ; and the 
records that yet remain of their ancient magnifi- 
cence testify to us the taste and elegance then 
existing among them. Their long dominion in 
Spain is still to be traced in many Arabic names 
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in the southern part of the Peninsula. The 
etymology of Gibrcdtar tells of the first entrance 
of the Moors, when Tarik, the lieutenant of the 
Emir Musa, crossed the Straits of Hercules, with 
a small but valiant army, seized the Bock of 
Calpe, and maintained there a stout and deter- 
mined position ; then, when Spain, which so long 
resisted the Eoman arms, was subdued by her in- 
fidel invaders, the brave lieutenant gave his name 
to the rock of which he had first possessed himself, 
and called it Gebel-al- Tarik, the Mount of Tarik, 
since corrupted into Gibraltar. And the rivers 
of Spain so familiar to all little boys and girls 
by their well-known commencement, Guad, bear 
witness also to the Moorish sway, — for this Guad, 
it is supposed, was originally wad, the Arabic for 
river ; and the Guadalquwer signified formerly the 
great river, and Guadiana, the little river ; many 
other names also remain. If you take your atlas 
you will find many towns with the prefix Medina, 
as Medina Celi, Medina Sidonia, Medina del 
Campo, &c. ; this Medina is the Arabic term for 
city. Now I think you will easily see how, from 
the conquest of Spain by the Moors, the taste 
for letters rapidly increased through their means 
over the rest of Europe. "The schools which 
they founded in their newly-conquered territory, 
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became the resort of all ; and branches of science, 
unknown before, were studied and improved/'* 
Thus it is, that many of our words relating to 
subjects, of science are derived from the Arabic 
tongue, and every time we use them may re- 
mind us that we are indebted to the Arab for 
much of the learning so highly prized amongst us 
at this day. The word akrumac is of Arabic 
origin, and signifies that which concerns the 
moons or months. Azimuthy also, which is a 
word you will understand better when you know 
a little more of astronomy, comes from the Ara* 
bic, al samty the direction. 

W, — Pray, mamma, what is the meaning of 
Azimuth ? 

M, — I am afraid, my dear, you will hardly 
comprehend me, but I will be as plain as I can. 
Azimuth is the distance of any heavenly body 
from the north or south, and is measured on the 
horizon. There is one word more I will mention 
before Cleave off; it is also from the Arabic ; I 
suppose because they excelled in navigation and 
in sea warfare, as well as in other things. This 
word is admifal, which comes from Emir-al-hahry 
commander of the sea. And now you may all go 
for to-day ; our lesson has been rather important, 
and, therefore, I will not make it longer. 

* Presoot. 
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W. — The longer it is the better we should 
like it, mamma. I am always sorry when you 
leave off. But let me make out the list, — sccmdal, 
cypheVy Gihrcdtar, and all those rwers and towns 
in Spain — ahnanacy azimuth, and admiral. 



CONVERSATION XV. 

W. — ^Mamma, the subject we have prepared 
for to-day is — titles. We wish to know who it 
was who thought of such a variety of terms to 
designate the different ranks of people ? 

M, — These terms, Willie, were not all coined 
at once. In the early ages there were but 
few grand distinctions in society; and if you 
look back in the history of England, you will 
see only the three distinct classes, — hing, barons, 
and serfs, 

W.— Then, when and why, mamma, did all the 
titles we have now originate? 

M, — They took their rise at different times; 
and if you like, we will go through them, and 
trace as many as we can to their early derivation. 
Some we shall find extremely interesting, inas- 
much as they bear record that to wealth and 
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birth is linked inseparably the responsibility of 
using aright the influence which they give us. 
Thus the word king does not denote power and 
exaltation alone, but capability to wield the 
weighty sword of justice and knowledge, to exe- 
cute business, and to rule prudently, — a meaning 
which we gather from the Anglo-Saxon verb 
cunnan, to know, to be able, which etymologists 
have usually considered as the root of the word 
under consideration. Nor does the derivation of 
words speak only to the monarch. How much 
does the term subject imply ! Many titles, too, 
which in our ears sound expressive of dignity and 
worth, will, if we trace them to their source, be 
found to indicate inferiority and submission. Let us 
look at knight, for instance. This word is a corrup- 
tion of the Orermaxiknecht, and signifies a servant, 
that is, one who serves under the king. Nor are 
there any of these numerous titles which allow of 
a life of careless idleness; they all speak of in- 
dustry and activity ; the earl gaining his distinc- 
tion by deeds of fame and valour, if, as there is 
reason to believe, the term in its earliest use 
indicated a warrior; the marquis diligently 
guarding or surveying the limits or marks of 
his jurisdiction; the esquire, from the Latin, 
scutum^ a shield, French, ecayer, attended on 
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the knight in danger and in warfare, carrying his 
armour and his shield, and ever ready to aid him 
in defence. 

TV, — Oh ! mamma, I wish all our nobility knew 
this ; but perhaps they do, although it is so new 
to me. But, mamma, is not papa an esquire ? I 
always see letters directed to him with Esq. 
after his name, and yet he never goes to battle. 

M. — No, my dear ; the title was once limited 
to certain ranks, whose duty was that which I 
have just mentioned, but now by courtesy it is 
given to all gentlemen. 

W, — ^Now, mamma, I have another question to 
ask. You spoke of an early and I should like to 
know why an earVs wife is called a countess ? 

M, — This takes us back to our English history, 
Willie, and to our old cause for the changes in 
words, namely, the Norman Conquest. At that 
time the Saxon earl was replaced by the Norman 
count, which was a title of Latin extraction, sig- 
nifying one who had had the honourable distinc- 
tion of being companion to his leader. But in 
course of time, the count was again superseded 
by the earl, though the wife continued to bear 
her former title, and is still styled countess, 

W, — Oh ! mamma, do think of some more titles 
to talk of. 
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M, — ^We have not yet spoken of lordy my dear 
boy, and this, perhaps, has the deepest significa- 
tion of all. Most writers derive it from the Saxon 
hlaford, loaf-keeper; though I admire more an- 
other ingenious etymology of which I have heard; 
for has it not a greater worth, a higher nobility, 
if we can trace the title of lord from law- 
ward, a keeper and maintainer of the laws of 
heaven ? * 

W. — Mamma, why are lords and nobles called 
peers, for peer means equal, and you know you 
have shown us just now a number of different 
degrees of rank. 

M, — They are called peers, because they accom- 
panied the king in his military expeditions, and 
were equally, without distinction of position, his 
chosen companions. They were no trim knights 
and carpet soldiers, but each selected arms as his 
natural and due calling, and in testimony of their 
courageous hearts and noble aspirings they were 
called barons, a word which evidently springs 
from the old German word, bar, a man. 

W. — ^Well, mamma, I shall think much more 
of the worshipful company of lords and noblemen 
now that I know so much about them. I suppose 
we have heard of all ? 

♦ Carlyle, " Past and Present." 
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M, — I may as well mention to you that the 
term worshipfidy which you have just applied in 
ridicule, and which you know is often used as an 
epithet of honour and respect, comes from the 
Saxon, and denotes literally a state of worth; and 
this again reminds me of something else ; it is, 
perhaps, irrelevant to our present subject, but the 
word worth Brought it to my mind. The etymo- 
logy of this word is clearly to be traced in con- 
nection with the German werden^ to be, or to 
become, and has come down to us from the Anglo- 
Saxon verb weorthcm^ which bears the same mean- 
ing ; and in the north country, we may yet hear 
the common people say, " What is word of him ? " 
meaning, " What is become of him ?" and in mo- 
dern English we say, " Woe worth the hour," for 
« Woe befal the hour/' * 

W, — Mamma, I should now like to know what 
is the meaning of that title marshal. You see I 
am puzzling out all the names I can. 

M, — I am not sorry, Willie, you remember to 
ask me this, because it is another proof added to 
the many I have already given you, that words 
did not always signify the same as they do at 
present, but that appellations once honourable and 
harmless are now applied as terms derogatory and 

* Carlyle. 
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unworthy. This word marshal is derived from 
the Teuton, mere, a horse, and schalk, a rogue, for 
rogtie had not always the disgraceful meaning it 
bears at present, but signified a servant, a minister, 
and was for this reason applied to one who, as 
chief officer in arms, was superintendent of the 
horse to the king. We have another term from the 
same source, namely, seneschal, — the prefix here is 
from the Latin sinex, senis, old ; and we may see in 
this word, as in the other, a proof of the manner 
in which the term schalk, or rogue, was formerly 
used, — for seneschal, you know, is one who has 
charge of a household, and a rather responsible 
office this was likely to be. I cannot stay longer 
with you to-day, and I think we have had a tole- 
rably long and easy lesson; besides, I have an 
errand for you which requires a walk into the 
town. 

W. — Oh ! mamma, what is it ? You know I 
like errands, for then I always feel as if I were of 
some use to you. 

M, — ^You are, indeed, of great use, my dear 
boy, when you execute my commissions faithfully, 
and prove yourself a trusty little messenger ; but 
before you go, I must mention to you something 
about that word errand. It is derived from the 
Moeso-Gothic aims, and the Saxon cer, signifying 
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a messengeVy and its consequent antiquity renders 
it extremely interesting. 

ilf.— -Thank you, mamma ; I shall think of this, 
and all that you have told me, during my walk 
into the town. I wonder, though, what that word 
walk comes from ? 

M, — It is derived, my dear boy, from the An- 
glo-Saxon wecLLcarif to turn, because walk consists 
of going and returning ; so you must be sure to 
come home as quickly as you can, or your errand 
to the town will not be completed. But first sit 
down and write the lesson. 

L, — It is an easy one to remember, mamma, 
because you have told us chiefly of titles. King^ 
knighty early esquire, county lord, peers, and barons. 

W, — And worshipfuLy Lucy, pray do not forget 
that; and marshal and seneschal; and now for our 
errand and walk. 
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M, — My lesson, Lucy, to-day, must be first 
addressed to you ; for I have observed my little 
girl not quite so neat and tidy as I like ; and, as 
I have often told you, I look to outward things as 

G 
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a sure index of the mind within ; any deviation 
here vexes me the more, for I fear careless habits 
and unmethodical ways speak of a sad lack of 
order and precision in more essential matters. I 
daresay you think that neatness is a kind of 
accompaniment of maturity, and that, when you 
are grown up, you will become orderly, without 
any effort on your own part ; but this is a great 
error ; for the habits of youth become rooted with 
age, and every year, aye, every day, adds new 
force to their fibres. . How beautifully God teaches 
us throughout nature the perfection of order ! The 
herb yieldeth seed, and the fruit-tree fruit, at his 
appointed time, the seasons come and go in their 
alternate rounds, and light and darkness, day and 
night, follow each other in regular succession. And 
what does our word indy spring from? Does it 
not speak of tide ? that beautiful and wonderful 
arrangement of the water's " ebb and flow?" And 
do we not learn from this how the tiniest billow 
and the mightiest wave, " curling its monstrous 
head, roll back alike from their fixed, appointed 
limit?" If the seed were sown irregularly, and 
the plough did its work imperfectly, the crops 
would be faulty also ; and we must always remem- 
ber, Lucy, that youth is the seed-time, and that 
we must turn up and cultivate the fallow ground, 
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praying for the dew of God's grace to rest upon 
it, that, at the time of harvest, it may not be found 
wanting. 

L, — But, mamma, though I admire neatness 
in others, I find it so very hard to be as particular 
in little things as you would like ; and then, too, 
I get into bad habits, and cannot shake them off, 
however much I try. 

M, — I daresay you think so, Lucy ; but hoMts 
are to be uprooted if you are to go the right way 
to work. The very wor^ expresses that their 
retention is in our own power ; it means that we 
have or hold, from the Latin hdbeo; and would we 
but resign our grasp, the habit must give way. 
But I am sorry to say these habits are very 
troublesome things, for they seem so dear to us, 
we do not like quite to lose them, and therefore 
we are unwilling to shake them off effectually. 

L. — Mamma, is it not strange when you speak 
of habits, you mean faults which have grown upon 
us, and have become rooted by custom ? Now, 
may we not get possession of something good as 
well, and hold that ? 

M. — ^Yes, my love ; but I think it speaks too 
plainly of the wickedness and depravity of our 
hearts by nature, that the ways we adopt should 
thus almost invariably be classed as erroneous ; 
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whereas, when we speak of a person of good habits^ 
we seem to imply that he has laid hold of some- 
thing beyond him, that he has attained to some- 
thing higher, and has changed his natural habits 
for others superior and rare. A habit, or dress, 
has just the same root, it is what we hold or wear ; 
and I dare say you remember in the Bible some 
text which shows how we are to cast off the old 
robe and put on the new — even the robe of right- 
eousness which Christ has prepared for us. It is 
written, you know, in Isaiah, " I will rejoice in 
the Lord, because he has clothed me with the 
garments of salvation, and the robe of righteous- 
ness ;" and there is a promise in the Psalms, ." I 
will clothe the priests of Zion with salvation ;" 
and Job said in the midst of his affliction, " I put 
on righteousness, and it clothed me." 

L, — Now, mamma, I shall never strive against 
any tiresome hahiU without thinking also of all 
the word implies ; and I shall pray, mamma, that 
my habit may not be my natural one, belonging 
to the world, but that God will help me to put 
on the new robe of righteousness and salvation. 

M, — I think Willie is now looking anxious to ask 
a question or two, and feels that you have had a 
sufficiently large share of to-day's conversation. 

W, — Yes, mamma, I have two or three words 
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I wish to ask you about ; and as I know the chaif- 
woman is coming this morning, I was afraid you 
would be going to speak to her about her work, 
and that 1 should be obliged to remain in doubt 
another week. 

L. — Mamma, why is Mrs Green called a char^' 
woman ? 

M, — I do not quite approve, Lucy, of your in- 
terrupting your brother, but as it is a question he 
will probably like to hear answered, I shall re- 
ply at once. We have not to go far for the deriva- 
tion, when we remember her office. Home Tooke 
derives char from the Anglo-Saxon cyrran or cer- 
ran, to turn, and says a charwoman is one who 
returns home to her own place of abode, and re- 
turns back again to her work when she is required ; 
but Halliswell, in his ArchsBological Dictionary, 
gives worhy or husiness, as one of the meanings of 
char, and describes a charwoman as "one hired by 
the day for miscellaneous work." 

W. — I am sure, mamma, I am obliged to Lucy 
for her interruption : I had never thought about 
the word before. Now, mamma, will you tell me 
what an arena is, for I met with it in my reading 
to-day ? speaking of the life of a great orator and 
statesman, it said, " he early entered the a/rena 
of public dispute." 
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M, — An arena, my dear boy, was formerly a 
spot where gladiators fought, and being always 
covered with scmd, it took its name from a/rma^ 
the Latin word for mmd ; but in after times it be- 
came, and has continued to be, the general appeU 
ktion for all scenes of public disputation and 
harangues ; indeed, the latter word is thought by 
many to be derived from it. 

W, — Thank you, mamma ; my next question is 
about the word date. When you said to Lucy the 
other day, *'Date your letter," I made a note of 
it, that I might ask you what the term came from. 

M. — If you look in old books, Willie, you will 
see, even not very long ago, that in writing let* 
ters it was usual to add, as at the present day, 
the date of the month and year, but the form in 
which this was done differed from ours, for it was 
customary to express it thus, " Given from such 
a place at such a time ; " and thus, the time in 
which the letter was ^ven from under our hands 
came to be called a date, from the Latin word 
datus, given, and the name has been since applied 
to all fixed periods. 

W, — Oh, I remember now, I have seen Queen 
Elizabeth's letters end like that, but I always 
thought it was peculiar to her as a queen. It 
sounds very dignified, I am sure. And now, be- 
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fore you leave off to-day, I have one more ques- 
tion to ask. You said the other morning that you 
gave my uncle ca/rte-blanche to do as he liked about 
remaining longer with us, and I wondered what 
you intended by it. 

M. — The meaning of the term you might have 
comprehended, I think, from the manner in which 
I used it. It is a French phrase that has come 
into our language, I hardly know how ; literally, 
it is a white or umoritten paper, bearing the signa- 
ture of one who thus agrees to submit to the terms 
afterwards marked on it by another. I do not 
mean to say I went through the form with regard 
to your uncle ; but the expression, originally signi- 
fying this, now implies free and unconditional terms. 

W, — Well, mamma, I wish you would give me 
a caHe-blanche to do many things I should like. 

M, — Lucy, will you make up the lesson to-day ? 

L, — Tidi/, habits, chcMrwoman, arena, date, and 
c<vrte-blanche. 



CONVERSATION XVII. 



W. — ^Mamma, do you remember telling us the 
other day about synonymes, and how one word 
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has often nearly the same meaning as another, 
and yet possesses some very essential difference ? 
I have been always observing ever since whether 
I am using the right word at the right time, and 
have been trying to discover what are some of 
the peculiar qualities of certain words which have 
others so nearly similar to them. 

M, — You are very right, my boy ; without 
effort on our part, there is no certain progress to 
be made in any thing. 

W. — Yes, mamma, I believe I know what you 
mean ; for I always find I remember things better 
when I have puzzled them out by myself, than 
when they have been so fully explained to me, 
that I understand them without any effort on my 
own part. The word I was thinking of just now 
is dissipate ; I know it signifies to scatter, but it is 
strange that we cannot use it in speaking of some 
things, for it sounds ridiculous to talk of dissi- 
pating an army. 

M, — It does indeed, Willie, but the word dis- 
sipate contains a more extended idea than that of 
mere dispersion ; it denotes not only the scattering 
of things, but that they vanish — that they cannot 
afterwards be collected ; so when we speak of a 
dissolute course of life, in which health, friends, 
and fortune, are carelessly thrown away on vice 
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and folly, these once gone cannot be regained : 
they have been dissipated away. But an army 
may rally its shattered forces ; the bold, fearless 
spirit of the leader may re-animate the troops, 
infuse fresh courage into their disheartened 
movements, — therefore we cannot speak of a 
dissipated army, but of a scattered or dispersed 
one. 

W, — ^But, mamma, I think we say a fog is 
beginning to disperse ; now, I am sure a fog 
vanishes completely, for I have often seen a bright, 
sunny afternoon when the morning has been thick 
and hazv. 

M, — Yes ! so you think ; but you have not 
yet reflected where the fogs go to, or, perhaps, 
what they are. A fog, you know, is the vapour 
of the earth condensed by the cold air. When 
the air is colder than the earth, this vapour can- 
not rise, and it becomes a fog ; but when we see 
the fog disperse, it is because the atmosphere is 
heated, and the fog being able to ascend, becomes 
cloud. The word cloud in itself expresses this, 
coming as it does from the Saxon " clad,*' a rock 
or hillock, for the vapour ascending from the 
earth forms itself into masses above it. 

W, — Then, mamma, do you think our old fore- 
fathers, the Saxons, knew as much about the 
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eUmdi as vre do? I thought they were much 
more ignorant and uncivilised than that. 

M. — ^Your conjecture, Willie, is not without 
some claim to consideration ; and I also think it 
probable that clouds might be so named from 
claudere, the Latin for to shut up, as clouds shut 
up the sun from us. 

W, — Or shut up the rain within them, mamma. 
I wish they always did that, and never let it down 
upon the earth, for whenever I wish it to be very 
fine, it is sure to be wet. 

M, — I think, Willie, you might take a lesson 
from the old shepherd of Salisbury Plain, who, 
when his master inquired what he thought the 
weather likely to be, replied, "It will be just 
what I please, sir," and then, observing the sur- 
prise of his hearer, added, " it will be what 
pleases God, and therefore it must please me." 
I know it is not always easy to remember, that 
although the " little April rain" may disappoint 
our hopes of a promised pleasure, it ripens the 
herb and gives beauty to the flower, and every 
drop as it falls testifies to the beneficence and 
love of the great Creator of all things. A little 
reflection would often check our selfish thoughts, 
and silence the rising complaint. 

W. — I have been thinking, mamma, what a 
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pity it is that as time goes on, we become so 
accustomed to various expressions as to lose sight 
of the ideas they represent. 

Jf. — Indeed it is so, I am sorry to say, with 
too many words. What a wide increase and 
spread is implied in the term propagation^ if we 
remember that it comes from propago, a slip set 
in the ground from which to raise young vines. 
What beauty does it not add to the word, used, 
as it frequently is, in reference to the Word of 
God, which, carried from place to place and pro^ 
pdgatedy may render all who hear and receive the 
blessed tidings it unfolds, the promises and pre- 
cepts it contains, branches and shoots of the True 
Vine, grafted in Him by faith. And necessitt/, if 
we trace back its etymology to necessitas, how 
vividly do we see its meaning, as that which hinds 
us, something from which we cannot escape. Fri- 
volous, too, — ^implying as it does, a mind without 
delight, thoughts idle and of little moment, — does 
it not acquire greater force if we see its deriva- 
tion from /no, to crumble, indicating that want 
of stability so opposed to seriousness of thought 
and purpose ? and hgain, preca/rioitSy would it have 
lost its primary signification, if men's minds had 
cherished the idea that they were helpless and 
dependent, and felt that they had '^ no power of 
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themselves to help themselves?" This depend- 
ence would not, in that case, have been another 
term for uncertainty, for the Will on which we 
should rely is subject to " no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning." I think this word precarious 
may well remind us in the present day, that 
things which appear unstable and fleeting to us 
are in the hands of an all-wise God, and that 
when we speak of a precaruyus situation, we may 
mean one in which prayer is our only succour 
and only refuge. 

W, — Oh, mamma, I do not quite understand 
what you mean ; I know every thing is in God's 
hands, and that we must always pray to him for 
aid, but I do not see what you intended by saying 
that precarious had lost its former signification. 

M. — ^You are quite right to ask me, my dear 
boy, for I had forgotten to explain it to you, and 
do not always keep in mind you cannot be as per- 
fectly acquainted with our subject as I hope you 
will be one day. The word precarious is from the 
Latin precor, I pray, and means that which is to 
prayed for, being dependent on the will of another. 
There is one word I will speak of before I con- 
clude for this morning, and that is experience; does 
not its. derivation from the Latin term, experior^ 
meaning, I try or test, evidence that of old it was 
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felt, that from repeated trial alone can true ex- 
perience spring ? Man saw that attempts and. 
efforts often failing, and as often essayed again, 
were the foundation of true knowledge; and the 
proverb, that "practice makes perfect," testifies 
to the value of experience. Energy, also ; was it 
not because the philosophers recognised & principle 
loithin, a work carrying on there, a vigour of the 
mind and will, that they named it thus from two 
Greek words, signifying a work within? And we 
must all try, my dear children, to cultivate this 
energy ; it is not physical force, it is not strength 
of limb : it is the power of the spirit that invites 
to the overcoming of difficulties, to the attempting 
anew after defeat and failure, — in short, that aids 
us to gain experience, and leads us to ultimate 
success. Now you can write down the words. 

W. — Cloud, reflection, propagation, precarious, 
experience, and en^ergy. 
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W, — Mamma, I have been thinking I should 
like to-day to know something about the clergy ; 
why they are so called, and what is the reason for 
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the distinction of names and titles among them. I 
do not think clergy is sufficiently like ohardi to be 
derived from it, and yet, as they are set apart for 
the service of God, it seems as if it must ha^'se 
something to do with it. 

M. — The word clergy, my dear boy, is derived 
from the Greek word Herds, a lot or inheritanee; 
and it would be well if every minister of the gos- 
pel bore this in mind, or rather the lesson it con- 
tains. It is full of deep meaning ; and I think the 
old fathers of the church did right in applying it 
to those who, from the times of the Levitical priest- 
hood, have been denominated as the lot and herit- 
age of the Lord. St Peter, in his first Epistle, 
chap. V. verse 3, speaks of " God's heritage" when 
addressing the elders as to their behaviour to the 
flock they were appointed to rule. The word 
parson, which in our language is another word for 
clergyman, is of Latin origin, and comes fromj^er- 
sona, the representative of the church ; and chapel, 
which with us has come into such common use that 
we can hardly imagine a period when it was un- 
known, has a truly interesting origin, — witnessing, 
in a single word, of a time when the worship of 
the true God was confined to but a few of the 
countries of Europe, and when relics and images 
of saints engrossed the veneration and devotion 
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of the mass of the people. The kings of France, 
when engaged in war, were aocustomed to carry 
about with them the hat of their protecting saint, 
St Martin ; and the tent in which this was kept 
was called capella, a little hat; and the priest^ 
who had the custody of it, capdlaniiis, or chaplain. 
Thus, we see how, when these mummeries and 
follies loosened their hold upon men's minds, the 
name lost its primary signification, but continued 
to retain its higher meaning, as a place sacred to 
worship and devotion. 

W. — Well, mamma, I think that was a very 
interesting origin for a word to have ; I shall 
never go into a chapel without thinking of St 
Martin and his little hat. Have you any thing 
else to tell us of a similar kind ? 

M, — ^Yes ; it is curious to remember, that the 
head of the Eomish Church acquires his title, 
pontiff, from pontifex, — pons, a bridge, and /ocio, I 
make, — ^literally a bridge-maker ; because the first 
bridge across the Tiber, in early Boman times, 
was erected or consecrated by the chief priest. 
And canelaoe, too, if we seek its derivation, how 
does it set forth the mystery which encompassed 
the election of a new Pope, when the cardinals of 
the church met in solemn and awful privacy, to 
determine upon whom the dignity could be most 
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suitably conferred. It was no public hall, no 
open assembly, but a meeting in which they 
secretly discussed their choice, — the word in its 
primary sense signifying an inner room, made fast 
by holt and key, has ever since, from this its first 
use, been applied to any private meeting, or 
hidden assembly of people. The cardinals them- 
selves, who thus assumed the responsible office of 
the government of their church in the election of 
its head, does not their very name imply the 
greatness of the power they arrogated? Does 
it not testify to the proud assumptions of the 
Komish See, when it gives this title to the priests 
it employs ? For, unlike our word minister, de- 
noting one who serves in holy things, and who 
knows and acknowledges himself an instrument, 
a messenger from God, it undeniably declares, 
that they avow and consider the power as well 
as the office theirs, — that grace is in their own 
hands to administer or refuse. It is singular that 
the word cardinal — though it had been long used 
to denote priority, as the cardinal points, the car- 
dinal virtues — is derived ivomcardo, a hinge; and 
thus presents a striking image of the assumption 
of that church, which recognises in itself the 
hinge by which the door of salvation may alone 
be opened. 
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W, — Oh, mamma, how very wicked that must 
be, for Jesus Christ says, " I am the door : by 
me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and 
shall go in and out, and find pasture/' I am sure, 
too, when he calls himself " the way," it seems as 
if it was open to all, without any earthly barrier 
to block it up. But, mamma, will you tell us now 
something of the church itself, — the building, I 
mean ; we should like to know why the different 
parts are termed axsUy and vestry y and chanceH, and 
what all these names signify ? 

M, — Aisle comes from the Latin word cda, a 
wing, and is applied to the side portion of the 
building, in distinction from the central part or 
nave, — so called from the Latin word navis, a ship, 
that being its form in early times. The word 
chancel is rather interesting in its derivation, for 
we trace it from the Latin cancella, or cross-bars. 
In former times, ^he part where the communion 
table stands, was enclosed with lattices, as it is 
now with rails, and this gave rise to the name. 
We may see the same in the word chancellory 
which evidently has a similar etymology ; if we 
look back into the history of the word, we shall 
discover, that originally, under the Roman empe- 
rors, it was a name given to the chief notary or 

H 
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scribe, who was so called, because his seat was 
enclosed by cross-bars, or lattices. 

L. — But our Chancellor does not sit behind 
such a screen ? 

M, — No, my love, the name remains with us, 
though its original meaning is lost sight of; be- 
sides, the Chancellor now holds a more important 
office than he formerly did. In him are vested very 
large judicial powers, and he is the chief superin- 
tendent of all charters, letters, and other official 
writings of the crown, that require to be solemnly 
authenticated. A loegtry is so called from vestu^ a 
coat or garment, because in it the sacerdotal gar- 
ments are kept, and put on. But here is your papa, 
so I must leave off somewhat abruptly. You can 
make up the lesson together during my absence. 
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W, — ^Mamma, what is Maundy 'Thv/rBday, for 
nurse says to-day is so called, but she does not 
know why ? 

M, — ^I daresay nurse said truly, Willie, for the 
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names of many days have become so familiar to 
US, that we don't think of inquiring the cause 
why they were first applied. I believe it is gene- 
rally considered that Maundy is a corruption of 
mavidy the Saxon for basket, because on that day 
it was the custom for princes to give alms to the 
poor, from their baskets; but there is another 
derivation of the term, which is very interesting 
and profitable for us to bear in mind, because, in 
precept as well as in practice, it is too apt to be 
lost sight of by us. You know, my dear children, 
that this is Passion-week, — a time in which we 
commemorate the period just previous to our 
Lord's sufferings ; now, the Bible history of this 
eventful week tells us, that on the day before 
the crucifixion Jesus gave his parting command- 
ment, that we should love one another ; and so, 
the mourning disciples, in remembrance of their 
dying Lord, recorded the day on which this man- 
date was delivered, and after ages, recognising the 
deep and weighty importance of these words of 
our Saviour, are reminded by Maundy-Thursdayy 
or dies mandati, of his great precept, his last im- 
pressive command. 

W, — And Easter, mamma, that alludes to our 
Lord's resurrection, does it not ? 

M, — ^We certainly commemorate that event at 
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that season, my love, and it is now a festival of 
the Christian church; but its name speaks of 
other things, and reminds the historical student 
of a time when England acknowledged not the 
true God, but bowed down in blind homage to 
the idols of its conquerors. Eostre, among the 
Saxons, was the goddess of love, the Venus of 
the North, and in her house a feast was celebrated 
by our Pagan ancestors in the month of April, 
called from this circumstance, Eoster-monetk ; but 
when the light of the gospel was spread over our 
isle, and superstition and idolatry possessed less 
influence over the hearts of its natives, then the 
Pagan festival became a Christian worship; and 
while the name remained a witness of the errors 
that had existed, the false honour of a heathen 
goddess was changed for the true adoration of a 
risen Saviour. You know the French term is 
Pdques, and this, evidently, is a corruption of the 
paschal or passover of the Hebrews. 

W, — Oh, now I shall not easily forget that ! 
I was thinking the other day, that it was so un- 
like Easter, that I should never remember it had 
any thing to do with it. Do tell us about the 
other seasons. 

M, — I do not think there are any others whose 
names you cannot understand, if you give a little 
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reflection to the subject. Epiphany, you know, 
is from the Greek word epiphaneia, appearance, — 
because we commemorate at that time the appear- 
ance of our Saviour to the Magians, who came to 
worship him; and we are the more ready to do 
this, because it was when Christ was born, when 
the star in the east proclaimed him to all nations, 
that the Gentile as well as the Jew was led to his 
feet, and worshipped him as the Lord of all. And 
we, as Gentiles, should bear this in mind ; and no 
other sign would have attracted so fully the atten- 
tion of the idolatrous nations, and no other object 
would have engrossed and demanded their homage 
and adoration, — ^but star-worshippers as they were, 
they gazed with awful fear on the bright spot, 
and they who had lingered long in darkness saw 
the long looked-for light arise, seeming, as it shone 
on high, to proclaim salvation to the world. Some 
other seasons present to us a painful record of a 
period when England was shackled by the gross 
errors of Popery, and in Lady-day, or the Annun- 
ciation of the Virgin, Michaelmas, or the Feast of 
St Michael, we yet preserve the traces of Roman 
Catholic worship. The months, again, take us 
still farther back, and prove how Rome was once 
mistress of the world, and, assuming pre-eminence 
over her conquered dominions in science and in 
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art, imposed her own tongue upon the vanquished 
people. Thus, January was so called by Numa 
after the name of Janus ; February is from febmo, 
I purify by sacrifice, and alludes to a singular 
custom among the ancient Eomans, of purifying 
themselves during this month from the sins of a 
year by oblations and expiatory offerings. These 
two months were added, we must remember, to 
the ten months of Eomulus, beginning with March 
and ending with December. Taking March as 
the commencement of the Roman year, the fifth 
in order was called guintilis, from quintus, the 
fifth ; and the sixth, sextilis, from seatus, — ^names 
which they "bore till they were changed, in 
honour of Julius and Augustus Caesar. This 
order of the months accounts also for the position 
and names still retained in our calendar of /Sep- 
tember, October, November, and December, and also 
for the custom which prevailed among the Bomans, 
of purifying themselves for the sins of the past 
year. March and May were called after heathen 
deities ; March, from the god Mars, and May, 
from Maia, the mother of Mercury. April is 
from the hiitin aperio, I open, — because, as Bishop 
Heber says, in one of his expressive hymns, "spring 
unlocks the flowers to paint the languishing soil." 
June is supposed to be so named from the goddess 
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JunOy to whom that month was probably dedi- 
cated. 

IF. — Indeed, mamma, I did not know there was 
so much history to be learned from the names of 
the months ! I really think if people would only 
reflect, bare words would teach, for they seem full 
of ideas and facts. How much I wish I knew the 
derivation of all the words in our language. 

M, — The task would be easier than it appears 
to be. So many words have the same root, that 
acquaintance with one enlightens us upon another; 
and it is wonderful to see in a short time how 
wide is the information acquired on the subject. 
We will take any word for example, and see how 
many others spring from the same source, — so that 
words which we have not suspected to be allied 
to each other, now show a common origin, and 
gain an increase of meaning and depth of senti- 
ment as we carry out the relationship. Let us 
look at ahdl, for instance ; is it not the shell that 
protects the head ? And can we not trace both 
equally from sJcta^ the old Swedish word for cover- 
ing ? And, besides these, how many do we find 
of similar derivation, — thus, shield is that which 
protects-^ from the darts of an enemy, — ghoe, a 
covering for the foot, — thdter^ a defence from 
injury, — scaiey the membraneous coating of a fish. 
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— and scalp, the top of the head, — all these come 
from the same source, with many others less ap- 
parent. From scar, again, have we not sharSy 
shire, shore, score, shears, and shred,— ^&ch applied 
in various senses, but still containing in itself the 
one idea implied in the parent word? Thus, share, 
a separate part or portion allotted to each ; shire, 
a district, a division of land; shore, where the 
land is divided or cut off by the sea ; score, a 
mark or incision ; shears, an instrument used to 
separate any thing from the surface ; and shreds, 
fragments cut off from the rest ; and sheer, too, in 
its signification of complete, claims a similar deri- 
vation, being something unmingled, separate from 
any thing foreign. But there seems no end of 
words 1 could adduce here : schism, and scissors, 
and sherd, with several others I could bring be- 
fore you ; but I think you may now plainly see 
that the inquiry into the etymology of words is 
no mere curious speculation, but a searching into 
— a deep acquaintance with the true meaning 
they possess ; and this once acquired, the task of 
arranging them in their various families or heads 
is no difficult matter. 

W. — But, mamma, you said just now that a 
score was a mark or incision. What did you mean 
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by that ? for you told me the other day that it 
was a term for twenty, 

M, — I am glad you asked me, my dear boy, 
because there is a little fact connected with this 
word which is interesting to observe. A score, 
twenty, and a score, a mark, are one and the same 
thing ; for our ancestors, before they possessed 
the knowledge of writing, numbered by cutting 
notches on a stick, and each notch was the repre- 
sentative oi twenty. It iscurious, also, with regard 
to the word shell, which we were speaking of 
just now, that there is another reason for its con- 
nection with the word skull beyond that we 
assigned, inasmuch as our forefathers used the 
skulls of their enemies for drinking-shells or cups. 
This may have something to do with the origin 
of the word ; at any rate, it is an interesting fact 
in reference to it. I fear we must not talk any 
longer to-day, for I see we have already exceeded 
our time. 

W, — I think our lesson is easy to remember, 
mamma, as it almost entirely refers to one subject ; 
but, perhaps, I had better go over the words, — 
Maundy 'Thursday, Easter, Epiphany, and the 
months; words having the same derivation, as 
shdl and scar. 
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L. — ^And, mamma, I have made a list of the 
former lesson, — clergy , parson, chapel, pontiff, car- 
dinal, minister, aisle, chained, and vestry. 
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W. — Mamma, do you not remember telling me 
some time ago the origin of the term Whig ? I 
am now going to ask you about Tory, I wish 
you had explained them both together, because I 
should then have found their place in my little 
note-book more easily. 

M, — I had a very good reason for not doing 
so, Willie. When I explained to you the term 
Whig, I thought you were too little acquainted 
with the subject to remember much at a time, and 
therefore left out Tory, till your own reflections 
on the matter should suggest an inquiry. Indeed, 
since we first spoke about it, I have found an- 
other derivation for Whig, which, I dare say, you 
will like to hear, so you see you are no loser by 
my prudence. The word Tory is said to be Irish, 
and denotes a robber. It probably comes from 
tor, a bush, as the Irish banditti lived in the 
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mountains, or among trees. The name was given 
in the time of Charles 11. to a political party, sup- 
porting different opinions from those of the Whigs ; 
but I cannot assign any good reason for the deno- 
mination. The other derivation I have found 
given for Whig, is from whiggam^ a term used in 
Scotland for driving horses, and whiggamor, one 
who drives horses. In 1648, a party of these 
people marched to Edinburgh to oppose the king 
and the Duke of Hamilton, and hence the name 
of WTiig was given to the party against the Court. 
W, — I think, mamma, tracing the word Tori^ 
from a robber is something like what I heard papa 
say about the Scots. 

M, — ^What was that, Willie ? I do not recollect. 

W, — ^Why, mamma, he said that Scot came from 
a Greek word denoting shade, and implied one 
who lived in the woods. Now, I do not think our 
northern neighbours would thank us for this bar- 
barous signification of their name. 

M. — ^I think they would be too wise, Willie, to 
feel any thing but interest in the research into 
their former history ; but these forest-living Scots 
were not originally the inhabitants of the land 
that now bears their name. Tradition says they 
came first from Spain, and possessed themselves 
of Ireland, which for some time received the 
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appellation of Scotia; and it was not till long 
afterwards that they passed over into Scotland. 
But I am afraid, Willie, you will not be glad to 
know that the Celts, who were the primitive in- 
habitants of the whole of western Europe, includ- 
ing England and Scotland, derive their name 
from a similar source, signifying an inhabitant of 
the covert, or forest And truly interesting is it 
to trace the etymology of names, and to catch a 
glimpse, through them, of the history of a nation. 
Thus, from the Arabic, caffer, an infidel, we obtain 
the name Caffraria, the country of infidels, — so 
called by the followers of Mahomet, because they 
rejected and despised the Mahometan religion; 
and the Euphrates, whose Hebrew name, Phrath, 
or Perath, signifies fruitful. And nearer home, 
with how much greater interest do we treasure 
our English names, when we have studied the 
meanings they contain. The little island of lona, 
far out among the Western Hebrides, speaks to 
us then with a charm it never had before, for it 
tells us of Druid priests and early idolatries ; and 
we can read in the change of its appellation to 
Icolmkill, or the Church of St Columba, a record 
of that holy missionary, who first planted there 
gospel truth, and rendered it a light amid the 
darkness. 
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W. — ^And, mamma, did you not tell me the 
gipsies are supposed to come from Egypt, and that 
they derive their name from that country ? 

M, — I may have done so, and for some time 
this was the prevalent opinion ; but, latterly, it 
has been considered that the name Isingan, which 
they bear all over Turkey, may be identified with 
IsingaU, signifying the " black men of the Isend 
or Scinde," and if this be so, the probability is 
that they came from Hindustan, on its being 
ravaged by Timour Beg in 1408; and a fact 
which greatly tends to establish this conjecture 
is, that the language of the gypsies in Wallachia 
is so nearly allied to Hindustanee, that many of 
their words are exactly similar. I have one more 
interesting circumstance to remark to you in re- 
ference to our present subject. You know that 
in the 5th century the barbaric tribes passed down 
from the north, and ravaged the whole of Europe, 
but perhaps you did not know that it was from their 
roving habits they were called VandalSy or wan- 
derers; and you may never have reflected on the 
testimony borne to their careless, undisciplined 
manners, by the fact, that it is common in the 
present day to apply the term Goth to any one 
remarkable for rudeness and roughness of de- 
meanour. 
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W, — I certainly never thought of that, though 
I have often heard you use the term ; but there 
was something you were saying to me the other 
day about the word dave being derived from the 
name of a people ? 

M, — ^Yes ; I was mentioning having lately read 
some interesting remarks upon the Sclavonians, 
who inhabit, as you know, parts ^^tflussia, Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia.* It is suppbDed they are 
remnants of the Assyrian nation, who, for their 
impiety in worshipping their kings as gods, were 
driven out of Asia, and for thirty centuries have 
lingered in abject submission to strangers,* — so 
much so, indeed, that tiieir modern name aSoZo- 
votiia is the root from which the word dave is 
derived in almost every European language, and 
from the name of one of their tribes, the Serbians 
or Serbs, originated the term serf. 

W. — I can understand, mamma, that our word 
shfee is likely to be derived from a nation of ab- 
ject and enthralled people, but I do not know 
how you can tell that these inhabitants of so 
large a part of Europe can claim descent fr*om i^e 
ancient Assyrians. 

M, — I cannot explain the matter bett^ than 
by quoting the words of the same author I alluded 
* Danubian Priocipalities. 
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to before ; one reason he alleges, is " the striking 
similitude perceptible between the remains of the 
Assyrian language and the different Sclavonic dia- 
lects now spoken. All the Assyrian names which 
have reached us are translatable by words of the 
modem Sclavonic language ; and the inscriptions 
found in Asia, which have baffled the attempts to 
explain them .^, the assistance of Greek, Hebrew, 
Persian, and fllbaldean, are easily read by means 
of this analogy with Sclavonian expressions. Thus, 
the name of Nebiuihadnezzar is formed of the 
Sclavonic words * Ne huhod no tsar/ which sig- 
nify 'No God but the king;' and this exactly 
corresponds with the *Non est Deus, nisi rex' 
of the book of Judith, in allusion to Nebuchad- 
nezzar." 

i. — The poor Assyrians ! What a dreadful 
judgment upon them, when in their pride they 
worshipped their kings as gods, to see themselves 
become slaves, both in name and condition ! 

W. — ^Mamma, what does our other word for 
slave, — thrall f I mean, — come from ? I often see it 
used when I am reading of Saxon times. Has 
that a similar derivation ? 

M, — ^No; thraill is Saxon in its origin, and 
comes from the word thirl or thriU, to pierce. It 
alludes to an old custom, prevalent in former 
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times, of boring the ears of the slaves with a nail 
to the church doors. 

L, — Oh, mamma ! how very cruel. 

M, — The Blwoes or thralls of England were 
inured to worse suffering than that ; the country- 
was subject to Norman conquerors, and the poor 
Saxon churls learned to feel that they belonged 
to an oppressed and vanquished race. But this 
word thirl, while it excites in us the remembrance 
of an enslaved people, has brighter allusions also, 
and we gain from the same source thorn, which, 
though it may pierce the finger that would pluck 
the rose, is a treasure dear to all of us as a har- 
binger of spring. And another, too, from a simi- 
lar derivation, is nos-tril, the opening or passage 
through the nose. Now, Willie, can you think of 
any more words you wish to know about? for if you 
have finished your store, we will leave off for to-day. 

W, — ^No, mamma, I have not near done; I 
have yet much to ask, but I think I shall now try 
to make out my difficulties by myself. You have 
given us the key that seems to unlock the secrets 
of words, and we will endeavour to use it; for we 
have learned, during these pleasant lessons, to 
know that speech is a more important thing than 
we ever thought before, and to feel that every 
word our language contains has some hidden 
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meaning, that a knowledge of its root can alone 
bring to light. Still, mamma, we should like to 
have one morning more before Lucy and I are 
left to our own resources, for then we will ask 
you the origin of many of our familiar sayings, to 
which custom has given an import that in them- 
selves they scarcely seem to possess. Will you 
do this, mamma ? 

M, — ^Willingly, my dear children ; and now we 
will leave off for the present, and you can go over 
the words we have mentioned. 

W.'-Whig and Tory, Scots, Celts, Caffres, 
Euphrates, lana, Gt/psj/, Vandals, slave, serf, 
thrall, and thorn. 
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M. — ^Well, Willie and Lucy, have you prepared 
a long list of familiar sayings for this morning's 
conversation? What is the first difficulty you 
expect me to solve ? 

W. — Really, mamma, some of these sayings 
are so very ridiculous, that I can hardly repeat 
them for laughing ; and when Lucy and I were 

I 



1 
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trying to recollect them, you cannot imagine 
how amused we were. There is one which Uncle 
John is so often using, that we should like to 
hear that accounted for first. I say accounted 
for, because, I suppose, even you, dear mamma, 
cannot very well explain it. The saying I al- 
lude to is, " Very like a whaW 

M. — It certainly is rather a funny one to hear 
on the lips of a little boy and girl, but you shall 
know its origin ; and you will, perhaps, be sur- 
prised to hear that it springs from nothing worse 
than Shakspeare's "Hamlet." Hamlet, wishing 
to favour the opinion entertained of his insanity, 
thus questions Polonius (act III., scene 2) — 

Ham. — Do you see yonder cloud that's almost in shape of 
a camel ? 
Pol, — By the mass, and 'tis like a camel, indeed ! 
Ham, — Methinks 'tis like a weasel. 
Pol. — It is backed like a weasel. 
Ham. — Or like a whale. 
Pol. — Very like a whale. 

W. — Oh, mamma, how very curious ! and 
so, I suppose, from hearing Shakspeare's plays 
read, and seeing them acted, the expression has 
become quite familiar to us. I wonder if Uncle 
John knows this ? I shall tell him of it the first 
time he says it again. The next we wish to ask 
about, is one of nurse's sayings. Whenever she 
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has put on a new dress, or bonnet, or any thing 
smart, she calls herself spick and span. 

M, — This expression has more than one deri- 
vation. Some consider that it was first applied 
to cloth newly taken from being spanned^ or ex- 
tended on the spikes ; * others trace spick from the 
Italian spicco, brightness, and span from the Ger- 
man Spiegel, the root of spangle; but I think 
either origin will do, though the latter implies 
an idea of sparkling and brilliancy, very suitable 
to the sense in which the word is used. 

L, — Thank you, mamma ; I shall like to hear 
nurse say it a great deal better, now I know 
what she means. 

W, — There is another saying, too, which 
I remember the boys at school were always 
using ; when they spoke of doing any thing slyly, 
they called it " Under the rose" At first it 
puzzled me very much, for I could not tell what 
they meant by it ; but, by degrees, I found out 
that it implied something underhand. 

M. — ^You are quite right ; but the reason for 
the term is this: The rose among the ancients 
was the symbol of secresy, and they hung it up 
at entertainments, as a token that nothing there 
said should be divulged. And so, I suppose, the 
expression has come at length to denote any thing 
we wish to be private. 
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W, — Yes, mamma ; and another thing the* boys 
used to say was, " All my eye and Betty Martin ; " 
but I do not think they had much meaning in it 
themselves, for they never could tell me what they 
intended by it. 

M, — ^Not a very refined saying, Willie, for them 
or for you; but this exclamation is one of the many 
reminiscences we yet possess of a time when Eng- 
land was enslaved by the Romish superstition. 
St Martin was then a patron saint, to whom 
prayers were continually addressed. The most 
common of these commenced, " Oh mihi heate Mar- 
tine ! " These invocations were so frequent and 
useless, that at length a corruption of the few 
words quoted fell into a kind of proverb, and 
" All my eye and Betty Martin " was used as an 
expression of doubt and ridicule. 

W, — Really, mamma, that is very curious in- 
deed, and I am glad I asked you about it. We 
should now like to know the origin of " April fooly* 
for though I often enjoy practising the joke on 
people, I do not at all comprehend why I do it. 

M, — ^Your case is that of a great many, I fancy, 
Willie, who have not the honesty so plainly to 
avow their ignorance. The origin of the term is 
attributed to the French, who call the object of 
their ridicule " unpoisson d/Avrtl" — a name they 
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also apply to mackerel, because that fish is easily 
caught in April. And now, my dear children, I 
think we must bring to an end our conversations 
upon words. I trust they have been both plea- 
sant and profitable to us, and that you and Lucy 
will now take increased interest in the subject. 
You must remember that words are not a mere 
combination of sounds, by which we express sepa- 
rate, unconnected facts, but that many contain in 
themselves a history, unnoticed by the careless 
student, and are full of ideas of unexpected and 
striking beauty. What a declaration of God's 
wisdom and perfection is contained in the world, 
when we find that in the Greek language the 
word used to denote it implied also ornament and 
order. How much may we not learn from this ! 
What wonderful skill, what excellence of contriv- 
ance, must not that world exhibit, whose very 
name is synonymous with the perfection of both ! 
And there is one word more I will mention, and 
with this we will conclude. What poetry is there 
not contained in the fact, that the same Greek 
word. Psyche, was applied to denote both a butter'- 
fiy and the human soul ! from which we may infer 
that the ancients had a distinct idea of immor- 
tality. The image has not passed away ; and the 
beautiful symbol of the butterfly was long used 
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on the illuminated pages of old volumes, to ex- 
press how the soul of man will one day cast oft 
the gross nature that now envelopes it, and rise 
into glorious light. We see the caterpillar grovel- 
ling and low upon the earth ; we know it must 
first become a chrysalis, — must lie for months, ap- 
parently unconscious of all around it, unnoticed 
and uncarcd for, ere it bursts into its new existence 
of beauty and light; and so it is with the human 
sou]. It must die to this world, — it must lay aside 
its carnal desires, its earthly affections, — ere it can 
ever wake to a bright and glorious resurrection in 
the light of the Sun of righteousness. And you, 
my dear children, must remember this; and while 
you seek to store your minds out of the treasures 
of knowledge and learning, fail not to aspire after 
those higher and holier pursuits, which alone can 
" make you wise unto salvation." 



THE END. 



